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Dedication 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Foxvogs  I  have  right 
here  at  home. 
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Viking  ships  were  very  '  "'r.' 
good  sailing  vessels 
specially  design 
ride  heavy  seas.  Their 
usefulness  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Norsemen’s 
raids.  The  Oseberg  and 
Gokstad  Viking  ships, 
excavated  from  burial 
mounds,  are  one  of  the 
most  famous  sights  of 
Oslo.  The  ships  were 
built  entirely  of  oak, 
and  the  timbers  were 
so  well  preserved  that 
it  was  possible  to  steam 
and  bend  them  back  to 
their  original  shape. 
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PREFACE  AND  APPRECIATION 


It  is  not  by  happenstance  that  this  Preface  and 
Appreciation  is  being  written  on  Syttende  Mai  — 
Norwegian  Constitution  and  Independence  Day.  Of 
course.  The  Foxvog  Saga  is  not,  as  such,  a  book  on 
Norwegian  independence  --  it  is  simply  a  history 
of  the  Foxvog  family.  But  the  Norwegian  dedication 
to  freedom  and  self-government  is  an  admirable 
national  trait  and,  at  times,  I  have  sought  to 
reflect  it  in  these  pages. 

We  observe  in  modern  Norway  a  vibrant  democracy 
in  action  and  a  foreign  policy  dedicated:  to  en¬ 
couraging  others  to  exercise  freedom  oi  will  and 
action.  Coupled  with  this  is  a  long-standing 
capacity  for  self-government.  Even  in  the  days  of 
the  Vikings,  the  Norwegians  showed  their  ability 
to  organize  governments.  Normandy,  the  section  of 
France  settled  by  Norwegian  Vikings,  was  the  best 
governed  part  of  that  nation  in  the  Eleventh 
Century.  In  Iceland  about  930  A.D.  the  Norwegians 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  Ulfiot  which  guaranteed 
freedom  and  justice. 

The  thread  of  freedom  and  self-government  is 
inadvertently  woven  through  any  writing  that  in¬ 
cludes  Norwegian  history,  and  I  hope  The  Foxvog  Saga 
is  no  exception. 

In  research  covering  distant  centuries  and 
distant  places  it  is  not  always  possible  to  achieve 
absolute  accuracy  on  names  and  dates.  A  strenuous 
effort  was  made  to  achieve  accuracy,  but  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  some  dates  are  in  dispute  and 
others  are  estimates. 

There  is  another  thought  I  should  like  to  convey. 
I  am  aware  of  emphasizing  the  nroyal  blood”  angle  to 
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enrich  The  Foxvog  Saga.  Lest  anyone  misunderstand, 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  four  basic  types 
of  blood  --  0,  A,  B,  and  AB,  and  each  kind  is  found 
among  Eskimos,  Australian  bushmen ,  Norwegians, 

African  pygmies,  and  in  every  race  and  nationality. 
Otherwise  all  human  blood  is  the  same. 

Scores  of  historical  sources  and  dozens  of 
people  were  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  The 
Foxvog  Saga.  Inasmuch  as  the  book  was  written  for 
private  publication,  the  careful  attribution  normally 
given  to  the  various  authors  has  been  omitted.  Only 
occasional  references  are  made  in  the  text.  But  I 
do  wish  to  express  deep  gratitude  to  the  many  persons 
who  have  assisted  me  with  information,  time,  and 
talent. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  Bjorn  Jensen,  the  press 
attache  of  the  Norwegian  Embassy  in  Washington, 

D.  G.,  for  his  beyond-the-call-of-duty  assistance 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year.  It  started  at 
a  luncheon  session  in  the  National  Press  Club  with 
a  translation  of  the  Norwegian  papers  left  by  Anton 
Bogan  (the  papers,  unfortunately,  did  not  relate  to 
the  family  history).  It  continued  with  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  and  the  loan  of  valuable  source  material, 
and  ended  with  a  careful  reading  of  the  final  draft. 
While  Bjorn  Jensen  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  any  portion,  of  course,  his  knowledge 
and  practical  observations  prevented  the  inclusion 
of  inappropriate  conclusions. 

To  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  I  am  indebted 
for  access  to  various  historical  publications,  includ 
ing  a  rare  four-volume  Nineteenth  Century  English 
edition  of  the  Sagas  of  the  Norse  Kings,  by  Snorri 
Sturluson,  Thirteenth  Century  Icelandic  historian 
and  statesman.  My  thanks  go  also  to  Mrs.  Ann 
Nighswonger  Harris  for  her  assistance  in  making 
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these  volumes  available. 

Much  of  the  information  in  Chapter  Seven  came 
from  sources  in  Norway.  Mrs.  Signe  Meisingset  of 
Meisingset,  Norway,  contributed  information  which 
linked  the  Meisingset  and  Foxvog  families;  Nils 
Rotten  of  Oydegard,  Norway,  sent  valuable  back¬ 
ground  information;  Rare  Hoel  of  the  Norse  S tad- 
nar  narkiv,  Universitetsbiblioteket ,  Oslo,  submitted 
Information  on  the  name  Foxvog  (Faksvaag)  and  on 
Faksvaagen;  the  State  Archives  in  Trondheim  contrib¬ 
uted  authentication  and  dates,  and  the  editor  of 
rhe  Kristiansund  newspaper  Roms  da  jUdo  s  t  en  responded 
to  an  inquiry  by  publishing  an  article  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Foxvog  family.  These  are  not  the 
only  Norwegian  sources,  but  I  think  they  deserve  to 
be  singled  out  for  special  appreciation.  Tusen  takki 


Many  members  of  the  Foxvog  and  Jacobsen  families 
contributed  information,  but  to  thank  them  all  here 
would  be  to  recite  almost  all  the  names  in  the  last 
part  of  Chapter  Seven.  However,  I  should  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  two  deceased  members  of  the 
tlrst  American  generation  of  Foxvogs  --  my  father 
01  a f  L.  Foxvog  and  my  aunt  Signe  Foxvog  Mundahl  Lar - 
•on.  Dad  instilled  in  me  a  family  pride  which  even 
*  healthy  dose  of  youthful  cynicism  failed  to  extin¬ 
guish.  Without  it  I  would  not  have  read,  much  less 
written,  a  family  history.  Aunt  Signe  gave  me  en¬ 
couragement  unequaled  elsewhere,  as  well  as  detailed 
Information  before  and  after  her  1958  trip  to  Norway. 


Thar.ks  to  Osburn  Zuber,  editor  extraordinary,  who 
edited  several  drafts  of  the  text,  and  to  Vaughn 

v^°  proofread  many  of  the  plates  from  which 
pages  were  printed.  And  thanks  to  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Johnson  Mac  Arthur,  a  Norwegian  girl  from  Minnesota, 
vho  typed  and  retyped  the  pages  and  plates.  Without 
Sylvia  s  contribution  and  professional  skill  The 
Foxvog  Saga  could  not  have  been  published  except  at 
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1  a  drastic  financial  sacrifice  by  its  author.  Thanks 

also  to  Jerry  Sybrant  who  ran  the  press. 

Many  others  assisted  in  various  ways  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  George  Menish  of  the  Washington  printing  firm 
of  Judd  and  Detweiler  prepared  the  map  of  the 
Kristiansund  area  —  and  I  am  grateful  for  these 
many  kindnesses. 

Finally,  my  appreciation  to  my  mother  for  her 
suggestions  of  kindly  restraint,  and  to  my  wife 
Margie  who  contributed  at  least  five  of  her  in¬ 
numerable  talents  --  wifely  inspiration,  professional 
skill  as  an  editor,  common-sense  recommendations, 
motherly  competence  in  restraining  three  energetic 
young  Foxvogs  at  times  when  silence  and  solitude 
were  most  helpful,  and  deliberate  thoughtfulness  in 
not  insisting  that  the  kitchen  be  painted  in  the 
middle  of  Chapter  Seven. 

May  17,  1959  Donald  R.  Foxvog 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


RED  VIKING  BLOOD  --  mixed  with  the  blue  blood  of 
Norse  royalty  —  flows  through  the  veins  of  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Foxvogs,  Compelling  claims  are  made 
that  link  modern  Foxvogs  with  such  illustrious  ances¬ 
tors  as  Eric  the  Red  and  Leif  Eric son  on  one  hand, 
and  with  two  of  the  first  Norwegian  kings,  King 
Harold  I  and  King  Olaf  I,  on  the  other. 

Vikings  all,  these  adventurers  lived  in  the  Ninth, 
Tenth, and  Eleventh  Centuries  --  the  Golden  Age  of 
the  Norsemen.  Eric  the  Red  has  traditionally  been 
acknowledged  as  the  discoverer  of  Greenland,  and 
now  it  is  accepted  as  an  absolute  historical  fact 
that  Leif  Erics on  landed  on  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  and  predated  Columbus’  "discovery”  by  about 
500  years. 

Actually  the  Norsemen  made  recorded  landings  on 
every  continent  except  South  America  and  Australia. 

i 

Twentieth  Century  Foxvogs  can  view  their  purported 
ancestral  links  with  mixed  emotions.  Certainly  every 
male,  at  least,  must  feel  proud  to  be  descended  from 
this  courageous  cut  of  humanity  --  from  warriors  who 
crossed  uncharted  seas  to  do  battle  with  unknown  foes 
of  unknown  strength,  in  unknown  places. 

Armed  with  battle-axes  and  raw  courage,  the 
Vikings  crossed  thousands  cl  miles  of  ocean  in  ships 
only  slightly  larger  than  United  States  Coast  Guard 
lifeboats.  A  typical  craft,  like  the  one  on  display 
for  many  years  in  Chicago's  Lincoln  Park,  was  about 
40  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide. 

Sometimes  the  Norsemen  carried  fish,  lumber,  and 
furs  on  their  journeys  and  brought  back  wine, 
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weapons,  clothes,  and  jewelry.  They  learned  from 
the  more  civilized  nations  they  visited,  and  even 
carried  home  in  their  tiny  ships  new  breeds  of 
cattle,  unusual  grains,  and  new  agricultural 
methods.  The  Norwegians  used  gold  rings  carried 
on  their  arms  for  money,  by  cutting  off  pieces  and 
weighing  out  the  needed  amount. 

But  too  frequently  there  was  no  need  to  weigh 
out  gold.  More  often  the  Vikings  plundered  and 
butchered,  carrying  off  treasures  and  women. 

At  times  the  Vikings  would  invade  and  withdraw; 
sometimes  they  would  take  over  an  area  and  its  popu¬ 
lation.  In  places  like  the  Hebrides,  the  Shetlands, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France  --  notably  in 
Normandy  --  they  took  possession  of  large  districts, 
settled,  and  ruled.  Uncounted  millions  of  Scots, 
Irish,  and  French  have  some  Norwegian  blood.  The 
Vikings  took  the  city  of  Paris  at  least  five  times. 
(See  map.) 

"A  furore  Norm  anno  rum  libera  nos  I  ”  --  ’’From  the 
fury  of  the  Northmen,  deliver  us  I”  This  was  the 
prayer  offered  in  the  early  Christian  churches  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  during  the  years  the 
Vikings  raided  the  continent. 

Even  on  home  ground,  ancestor  Eric  the  Red  was 
involved  in  at  least  seven  homicides  in  three  locali¬ 
ties.  His  son,  Leif  Ericson,  perhaps  a  gentler  man 
than  Eric,  was  the  father  of  at  least  one  illegiti¬ 
mate  child. 

And  the  record  of  the  royal  ancestors  is  not 
unblemished.  King  Harold  the  Fairhaired  and  King 
Olaf  Tryggvesen  were  genuine  Viking  Kings.  Harold 
is  remembered  for  unifying  Norway  by  force  to 
become  the  first  ruler  of  all  Norge.  King  Olaf, 
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though  noted  for  his  heroic  deeds  and  athletic  zeal, 
spent  many  years  participating  in  Viking  raids  on 
foreign  soil  and  he  returned  to  rule  Norway  and 
spread  Christianity  with  a  battle-axe. 

While  the  Northmen  were  ruthless  as  warriors, 
they  had  their  own  ethical  code  which  included 
absolute  truthfulness  and  loyalty  to  their  own 
comrades.  As  the  years  progressed,  when  civi¬ 
lization  replaced  barbarism  and  paganism,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  found  their  dedication  to  camaraderie  and 
truthfulness  within  Viking  circles  easily  could  be 
broadened  to  include  the  ’’Golden  Rule”  ethical 
concept  of  true  Christianity. 

The  Norwegians  of  today  have  changed  in  many 
ways  from  the  ferocious  Vikings  who  forced  early 
Europeans  and  others  to  flee  for  cover.  They  are 
peace-loving  and  no  longer  covet  any  other  portion 
of  the  world.  Instead  they  love  fanatically  every 
Norwegian  rock,  tree,  and  flower.  Tested  on 
stormy  seas,  on  a  ski  jump,  on  a  mountain  trail, 
or  in  an  infantry  platoon,  the  Norwegian  is  as 
rugged  in  the  Twentieth  Century  as  he  was  in  the 
Tenth.  Yet  men  tip  their  hats  to  each  other  when 
they  meet  in  the  streets  and  their  meticulous 
honesty  is  pointed  out  by  the  travel  writers  of  to¬ 
day  as  almost  incredible. 
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NATURE  has  left  Norway's  126,000  square  miles  a 
scenic  land,  with  majestic  snow-capped  mountains, 
separated  by  deep,  spectacular  valleys  and  beauti¬ 
ful  fjords.  If  the  jagged  1100-mile  coastline 
were  straightened  out,  it  would  cover  more  than 
12,000  miles,  half  the  distance  around  the  world. 

In  some  places  the  captain  of  a  fjord  steamer 
can  bring  his  ship  so  close  to  a  mountain  wall  that 
passengers  can  touch  the  rock.  Some  of  the  most 
spectacular  waterfalls  start  from  the  glaciers  in 
the  mountains  and  drop  straight  into  the  sea. 

Approaching  from  the  ocean,  the  first  sight  one 
sees  is  thousands  and  thousands  of  islands,  some 
large  enough  for  houses  and  cities,  others  only 
granite  rocks.  Raging  waters  from  the  Arctic  and 
Atlantic  Oceans  and  the  North  Sea  crash  into  still¬ 
ness  against  the  protecting  rock  barrier.  Out  at 
sea  the  waves  may  be  wild,  but  inside  the  island 
wall  the  coastal  waters  are  usually  calm  and  safe. 

The  claim  to  being  Mthe  most  beautiful  country 
in  the  world”  is  made  for  many  nations,  but  many 
informed  world  travelers  support  the  Norse  claim. 

In  the  book,  Peeps  at  Many  Lands ,  authors  Heaton, 
Cooper,  and  Nice  state  about  Norway:  ''People  who 
live  in  such  a  land  must  needs  be  proud  of  it,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Vikings  believe  there  exists 
in  the  world  no  fairer  land  than  their  beloved 
Norge.  Maybe  they  are  not  far  wrong.” 

The  Norwegian  poets  never  tire  of  singing  of 
Norway's  beauty  and  telling  of  the  passionate  love 
of  the  people  for  their  country. 
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Apparently  the  Norwegian-Swedish  peninsula  uas 
once  a  high  plateau  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  But 
by  the  time  man  took  up  residence  in  the  area  -- 
probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Paleolithic 
period  of  the  Stone  Age  --  the  plateaus  had  been 
split  into  valleys  and  fjords,  separated  by  abrupt 
mountain  ridges,  during  the  Ice  Age. 


By  studying  a  world  map,  it  is  apparent  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  negligible  number  of  Eskimos  in 
northwest  Greenland  and  in  the  American  Polar 
Archipelago,  no  other  human  beings  in  the  world  live 
as  far  north  as  in  some  areas  in  Norway. 


Although  as  far  north  as  Siberia,  northern  dor way 
is  not  all  a  treeless,  tractless,  desolate  wasteland. 
The  reason  is  the  warming  Gulf  Stream  that  works  its 
way  from  America’s  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  the  Atlanti 
Ocean,  and  up  the  who 1 e  western  coast  of  Norway. 

This  makes  it  possible  for  people  like  Miss  01c a 
No rum  to  be  born  and  reared  near  Bod0 ,  which  is  in 
the  one  fourth  of  Norway  that  is  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Many  areas  in  Norway  are  away  from  the 
warming  waters  of  the  sea,  but  even  in  some  of  these 
districts  it  is  no  colder  than  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
The  January  temperatures  in  Bergen  are  about  the 
same  as  those  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Lilacs  bloom 
every  summer  in  Hammerfest,  Norway,  the  northernmost 
town  in  the  world. 


But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  land  can  be 
inhabited.  About  three  quarters  of  the  country 
consists  of  the  high  mountains  and  barren  plateaus. 
Lakes  and  rivers  cover  another  5  per  cent  and  the 
rest  —  except  for  about  3  per  cent  of  the  soil 
under  cultivation  --  is  forest  land. 

In  this  rugged,  scenic  land,  it  was  necessary  for 
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the  first  settlers  to  locate  along  the  protected 
shores  of  the  warm-water  fjords,  and  each  valley 
formed  its  own  community  surrounded  by  mountains 
in  all  directions  except  by  way  of  the  sea.  Before 
the  advent  of  towering  bridges,  tunnels,  engineered 
highways,  and  airplanes,  neighbors  living  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  distance  apart,  but  separated  by 
mountains,  could  make  contact  only  by  boat  travel 
of  perhaps  100  miles.  And  boat  travel  was  depend¬ 
ent  upon  wind  and  oar. 

Thus  Norway  grew  up  as  a  series  of  semi- 
isolated  valley  communities ,  and  each  developed 
its  own  speech  inflection,  accent,  customs,  and 
ways  of  thinking.  This  self-dependency  may  account 
for  the  fierce  devotion  modem  Norwegians  have  for 
freedom,  independence,  and  democracy. 

•k  k  k 

« 

Kristiansund 

Two  areas  in  Nomay  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Foxvog  family.  The  first  is  Kristiansund, 
located  about  midway  on  the  western  coast.  (See 
map.)  Sometimes  it  is  called  Kristiansund  N 
(North)  to  distinguish  it  from  Kristiansand  S, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  tip  of 
Norway,  hundreds  of  miles  down  the  coast  from 
Kristiansund  N.  (The  other  area,  which  will  be 
discussed  later,  is  Bodrf,  near  Am^yhamn ,  the  home 
area  of  Olea  Norum.  This  is  also  on  the  coast,  but 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.) 

The  Foxvog  line  came  from  Faksvaagen,  a  small 
farming  community  nestled  in  a  wooded  cove  on  a  bay 
on  a  mainland  peninsula,  a  few  miles  from  the  island 
city  of  Kristiansund  N,  in  the  province  of  Nordm^re . 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  of  the  many 
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important  archaeological  finds  in  central  Norway, 
none  have  greater  historical  interest  than  those  of 
the  Early  Stone  Age  discovered  in  Kristian sand. 

These  date  roughly  from  about  12,000  years  ago  and 
were  found  on  the  island  of  Kirkelandet,  one  of  the 
three  small  islands  on  which  modern  Kristi ansund  is 
built.  The  citvfs  ancient  name  was  Li  lie. -Fes  -in  -- 
the  prefix  "lille"  (little)  distinguished  ir  irom 
the  famous  island  of  Storfcsen,  at  the  mouth  of 
Trondheims fjord. 

Migrants  came  into  the  valleys  of  Nordmore 
shortly  after  the  so-called  Little  Ice  Age,  700  3.C. 
to  200  A.D. ,  had  faded  away  from  central  Norway, 
Fishermen  had  probably  continued  to  inhabit  the 
coastline  during  those  thousand-odd  years,  when 
frost  had  banked  down  on  the  hinterland  and  made 
cultivation  of  the  soil  an  impossibility. 

Where  these  people  came  from  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  is  possible  they  came  across  from 
the  fjord-districts  of  Tr^ndelag,  and  they  would 
then  have  originated  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Svear 
around  Uppsala  before  they  trekked  across  Mkj$lenM 
and  through  Verdalen  to  the  salt  water  of  Trondheims- 
fjord.  Other  authorities,  however,  maintain  that 
the  coastal  dwellers,  at  least,  came  from  the  south 
—  the  Msaxa»sword"  and  "battle-axe"  men  --  but  this 
has  not  been  authenticated. 

Lille-Fosen,  often  written  Fosund,  was  given  its 
charter  as  a  market  town  in  1742  and  later  petitioned 
King  Christian  VI  to  permit  the  use  of  the  name 
Christiansund  in  his  honor.  The  new  town  of 
Kristiansund  got  off  to  a  brilliant  start  because  of 
the  heavy  concentration  of  fish,  especially  herring, 
off  its  fishing  banks.  Whales  drove  shoals  ashore 
above  the  high  water  mark  and  large  catches  were 
actually  made  inside  the  harbor. 
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The  Kristiansund  islands  form  a  perfect  harbor 
for  Norway1 s  largest  trawler  fleet.  It  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  any  size  through  three 
entrances.  On  approaching  from  the  sea,  Kristian¬ 
sund  is  not  visible  until  the  narrow  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  islands  is  passed,  when  the  town  comes 
suddenly  into  view.  The  contour  of  the  islands  is 
very  irregular  and,  consequently,  the  houses  are 
built  on  different  levels.  Many  of  the  streets  are 
steep  and  irregular. 

The  principal  island,  Kirkelandet,  is  to  the 
southwest.  The  church  and  hotels  are  situated  here. 
In  the  market  square  stands  a  statue  of  Christie, 
the  president  of  the  first  Norwegian  Parliament  in 
1814  and  a  native  of  Kristiansund.  From  the  watch 
tower  one  can  see  the  island  of  Grip  (the  smallest 
self-governing  parish  in  Norway)  in  one  direction, 
and  Nordm^re's  rugged  mountains  form  an  impressive 
backdrop  in  the  other  direction.  One  of  Norway*  s 
best-preserved  churches  of  the  Eleventh  or  Twelfth 
Century  is  in  Grip;  another  is  at  Kvernes ,  also 
near  Kristiansund. 

Kristiansund  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  cod. 
Thousands  of  tons  are  caught  in  the  adjoining 
waters  and  dried  on  the  rocks  around  the  town  and 
made  into  klipfish  (klipp-fish,  klipp  meaning 
cliff).  The  clear  air  and  sunshine  of  the  area, 
coupled  with  other  climatic  conditions,  give 
Kristiansund  many  advantages  in  the  production  of 
cod  of  the  higl  est  quality.  In  favorable  weather 
--  that  is,  on  sunny  and  windy  days  --  the  fish 
are  laid  out  on  the  bare  rocks  early  in  the 
morning.  After  being  exposed  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  they  are  gathered  and  stacked  for  the  night 
under  waterproof  covers  or  "hats."  A  couple  of 
days  later  the  process  is  repeated  and  the  drying 
*  is  continued  for  six  or 'eight  weeks  or  more, 
depending  on  the  weather.  The  drying  is  then 
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usually  finished  artificially.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  klipfish  is  produced  by  this  natural  method 
and,  on  an  average,  Kristiansund  exports  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  Norway5 s  total. 

The  beauty  of  Kristiansund  can  also  be  linked 
directly  with  the  cod.  In  about  1850,  when  Great 
Grandfather  Tollef  Faksvaag  was  a  young  man,  a  sea¬ 
going  merchant  began  shipping  local  klipfish 
directly  to  Spain.  As  ballast  for  his  homeward 
trips  he  chose  good  Iberian  soil,  because  he 
realized  that  although  the  smooth  rocks  of  Kristian¬ 
sund  were  ideal  for  drying  codfish,  they  would  not 
nourish  the  roots  of  crabgrass,  much  less  a  rose. 
Other  ships  coming  for  fish  brought  more  soil  and  in 
time  the  people  of  Kristiansund  had  a  garden  city 
with  parks,  trees,  lawns ,  and  flowers. 

Another  fish  --  the  tuna  --  is  beginning  to  bring 
attention  to  Kristiansund.  Harlan  Major,  one  of  the 
world's  great  game  fishermen,  reports  that  there  are 
many  big  tuna  to  be  taken  along  the  long  Norwegian 
coast  and  he  cites  Kristiansund  as  one  town  that  is 
actively  promoting  this  sport.  One  of  Tollef 
Faksvaag !s  nephews,  Anders  Faksvaag,  was  featured 
in  a  1957  newspaper  story  as  having  been  an  out¬ 
standing  salmon  fisherman  in  the  Kristiansund  area 
for  more  than  a  half  century. 

The  Nazi  Luftwaffe  came  to  Kristiansund  in  April 
1940  when  the  Germans  learned  King  Haakon  was  there. 
This  was  the  month  of  the  invasion.  Terror  reigned 
for  four  days  and  nights  as  bombs  smashed  through 
Kristiansund.  Eight  hundred  houses  --  two  thirds  of 
the  town  --  were  gutted  by  explosion  and  fire  and 
the  rest  were  badly  damaged.  King  Haakon,  of  course 
escaped,  and  he  watched  the  bombing  with  a  heavy 
heart  from  the  outskirts  of  town.  He  attempted  to 
direct  the  resistance  from  various  locations  in 
Norway  but  had  to  withdraw  to  England  in  June,  two 
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months  later. 

Bombs  and  fire  did  not  crush  the  spirit  of 
Kristiansund  and  rebuilding  began  even  when  the 
country  was  still  occupied.  At  first  progress  was 
slow,  but  when  the  invaders  withdrew,  building 
activities  went  into  high  gear.  The  new  Kristian¬ 
sund  is  as  modern  as  today* s  calendar. 

Bod^ 

By  coincidence,  Kristiansund  and  Bod$  were  two 
of  three  Norwegian  towns  cited  by  name  in  Eugene 
Fodor*s  Scandinavia  1955  as  being  “practically 
destroyed  by  German  bombs  in  1940.“  Hitler's 
legions  felt  they  were  not  getting  the  cooperation 
they  wanted  in  Bod^  and  they  gave  the  area  a  two- 
hour  session  of  concentrated  bombing  as  an  example 
of  what  happens  to  residents  of  unfriendly  towns. 
Between  six  and  eight  o'clock  one  evening  the  Nazi & 
dropped  1,500  bombs.  The  main  part  of  the  town  was 
a  shambles  but  all  over  the  countryside  the  under¬ 
ground  radio  continued  to  let  the  Allies  know  every 
move  the  Nazis  made.  Rebuilt,  the  town  had  10,000 
inhabitants  in  1955  and  has  gone  back  to  trading 
and  fishing. 

The  future  looks  good  with  Bod^  about  to  become 
the  new  gateway  to  the  north  with  a  rail  line  which 
works  its  way  up  from  Oslo  and  the  south.  The 
Bod$  airport  has  been  strengthened  to  take  the 
largest  jet  airliners.  In  1959  the  airport  was 
handling  traffic  between  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  with  heavy  DC-8  and 
Boeing  707  type  planes. 

k  k  k 

Bod^,  located  many  miles  north  of  Kristiansund, 
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received  its  charter  in  1816  after  being  founded  by- 
Trondheim  merchants.  It  is  famous  as  an  area  from 
which  the  midnight  sun  can  be  seen  from  June  4  to 
July  12.  There  is  a  splendid  view  of  such  glaciers 
as  Otveggen  in  the  northeast  and  the  Burvasstivde 
with  the  Sandhornet  to  the  south. 

From  a  shipping  standpoint  it  is  fortunate  that 
Bod^  is  on  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sal ten 
Fjord.  A  little  farther  inland  the  fjord  narrows 
for  a  short  distance  and  then  widens  to  form  the 
Skjerstad  Fjord,  which  continues  another  30  miles. 

The  passageway  for  tidewater  at  the  narrows  is  so 
slender  that  it  is  called  the  Salt  Stream  and  yet 
--  twice  a  day,  with  each  tide  --  some  360  million 
tons  of  water  fights  its  way  through  this  bottle¬ 
neck.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  from  shore. 

*  ^  * 

The  famous  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  frequented 
the  Bod^  area,  annually  calling  for  the  services  of 
Olea  Norum 1 s  father  Arndt  to  guide  him  through  the 
waters.  (Chapter  Seven.) 

Another  royal  personage  --  the  man  who  became  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  France  —  lived  among  the  Bod?$ 
fishermen  for  a  period  of  time,  teaching  school  under 
the  name  Muller. 

Later  known  as  the  Citizen  King,  Louis  Philippe, 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon-Orleans ,  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  French  Revolution.  Following  the  defeat  of  the 
French  army  by  the  Austria is  in  1793,  he  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  throne  and  a  reward 
was  offered  for  his  head.  He  first  fled  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  later  to  Hamburg,  where  Gouverneur  Morris, 
the  United  States  minister,  advised  him  to  flee  to 
the  United  States.  But,  without  funds,  he  headed 
northward  and  found  a  hiding  place  in  Bod^;  the 
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people  of  Bod^  show  visiters  the  house  in  which  he 
lived. 


Seine  time  later,  Louis  Philippe  did  go  to  the 
U.  S.,  where  he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  also 
spent  time  in  England  and  Sicily.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples,  Maria 
Amelia,  in  1809,  and  returned  to  France  in  1814. 

He  reigned  as  King  of  France  from  1330  to  1348. 
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were  populated  almost  entirely  by  widows  and 
children  -whose  husbands  and  fathers  had  been 
drowned  as  the  result  of  storms  at  sea. 

Island  (Tit ran  Island)  there  were  at  one  time  1 64- 
widows  and  636  fatherless  children  in  a  total 
population  of  1,000. 
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CHAPTER  THREE  —  THE  HISTORY  OF  NORWAY 


ONE  AUTHOR  wrote  of  Norway,  "It  would  be  reason¬ 
able  to  wonder  what  kind  of  people  can  held  their 
own  on  this  northerly  pile  of  rock."  Physically 
the  Norwegians  --  no  doubt  because  of  the  climate 
and  the  outdoor  life  --  are  one  of  the  finest  races 
in  the  world,  as  borne  out  by  Army  records.  But 
further  impressions  can  be  gained  by  scanning  the 
history  of  Norway. 

Remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Norway  are  scanty. 
Iron  apparently  became  known  about  500  B.C., 
although  very  few  remains  have  been  discovered  up 
to  the  Christian  era.  But  from  the  First  Century 
to  the  Fourth  Century,  when  the  Scandinavians  were 
strongly  influenced  by  Roman  civilization,  there 
mre  many  evidences  of  imported  Roman  weapons,  to¬ 
gether  with  bronze  vessels  and  glass. 

Finds  linked  to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries 

< 

suggest  very  close  intercourse  with  the  countries 
of  western  Europe,  especially  with  Anglo-Saxon 

England. 

In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries  new  avenues 
of  intercourse  were  established  with  France  and 
central  Europe.  These  opened  the  way  for  the 
distinctive  civilization  which  can  be  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Norwegian  Viking,  extending 
roughly  several  hundred  years  from  800  A.D.  It  was 
in  this  era  that  the  Vikings  roamed  the  world. 

Fortunately  for  these  interested  in  Norse  lore, 
the  peculiar  burying  customs  of  that  time  have 
preserved  many  antiquities  of  the  Viking  Age.  Even 
people  of  modest  means  provided  their  dead  with 
suitable  equipment,  while  the  chieftains  reached  the 
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height  of  extravagance  by  being  interred  in  a  ship, 
surrounded  by  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
sacrificed  at  the  funeral.  In  addition  there  were 
eating  and  cooking  utensils,  chests  filled  with 
weapons,  and  sometimes  even  a  carriage. 

At  Bygd^y  can  be  seen  three  Viking  ships  dis¬ 
covered  buried  in  mounds,  not  far  from  the  Oslo- 
fjord,  like  the  ship  that  bore  Leif  Ericson  to 
America. 

The  old  Norsemen  believed  that  there  were  gods 
and  Jotuns  or  evil  spirits.  The  gods  were  good 
powers,  helping  men  on  earth.  They  gave  the 
farmer  his  good  harvest  and  the  fisherman  his  best 
catch.  They  ruled  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the 
wind,  and  the  weather.  When  the  lightning  flashed 
and  the  thunder  roared,  they  thought  it  was  the  god 
Thor  driving  his  cart  pulled  by  goats  over  the 
mountaintops .  The  gods  gathered  in  a  great  hall 
called  Valhalla,  which  was  so  large  that  whole 
armies  could  be  seated  there.  The  gods  received 
the  fallen  warriors  in  Valhalla,  where  the  heroes 
would  live  and  feast  with  the  gods  forever.  Every 
morning  they  marched  out  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
and  they  fought  furiously  with  one  another.  But  at 
midday  all  wounds  healed,  and  the  warriors  assembled 
to  feast. 

The  Jotuns  were  powerful  evil  spirits  who  dwelt 
on  the  edge  of  the  world  among  the  snow-capped 
mountains.  They  brought  all  the  ills  to  the  world 
--  the  icy,  cold  winters,  poor  harvests,  sickness, 
and  death.  There  were  always  wars  between  the  gods 
and  the  Jotuns  --  an  almost  endless  struggle  --  and 
the  ancient  Norwegians  believed  that  in  the  last 
battle  (the  Ragnarok) ,  gods  and  Jotuns  would  slay 
each  other  and  destroy  the  world,  A  new,  brave, 
and  good  world  would  arise  out  of  the  ashes. 
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In  the.  earliest  historical  times,  Norway  was 
divided  into  many  kingdoms,  some  so  small  that  a 
king  could  stand  on  a  small  hill  and  survey  his  whol 
realm. 

By  872  A.D.  King  Harold  Haerfager  (Harold  the 
Fairhaired) *  had  conquered  and  unified  the  various 
groups  and  his  line  ruled  Norway  for  about  450  years 

King  Harold  I  took  the  inherited  right  of  land 
ownership  away  from  the  landowners  and  claimed  all 
the  soil  and  the  forests  for  the  crown.  The  former 
local  kings  and  chieftains  that  remained  were  forced 
to  kneel  before  him  and  to  promise  tribute  and 
service.  Many  refused  to  tolerate  this  situation 
and  left  their  homes  to  maintain  their  independence. 

About  850  A.D.  the  Vikings  discovered,  or  re¬ 
discovered,  Iceland,  and  later  Norwegians  began  to 
arrive  in  large  numbers  to  escape  the  despotism  of 
King  Harold.  They  took  possession  of  Iceland  in 
874.  Political  units  were  developed  and  many 
permanent  settlements  were  established,  including 
Reykjavik.  A  constitution  was  drafted  in  950  A.D. 

After  King  Harold* s  death  in  933,  about  20  of 
his  sons  (borne  by  various  women)  divided  Norway , 
with  Erick  Bloodaxe  as  overking.  Dissension  among 
the  heirs  disrupted  unity  and  many  new  petty  rulers 
refused  to  surrender  their  independence.  In 
addition  to  the  domestic  struggles,  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden  attempted  to  acquire  Norwegian  territory 


*  King  Harold  I,  King  Olaf  I,  Eric  the  Red,  and 
Leif  Ericson  will  be  treated  in  their  historical 
perspective  in  this  chapter  on  the  History  of  Nor¬ 
way.  A  more  detailed  account  will  be  given  of  the 
Kings  in  Chapter  Six  and  of  Eric  the  Red  and  Leif 
Ericson  in  Chapter  Five. 
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during  this  era. 

One  of  the  chieftains  who  left  Norway  in  this 
period  was  Eric  the  Red,  who  discovered  and 
started  colonization  in  Greenland,  the  largest 
non-continental  island  in  the  world.  History 
reports  that  he  fathered  Leif  Ericson;  Anton 
Bogan,  who  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  Foxvog  family  history,  was  convinced 
that  Eric  the  Red  also  fathered  the  Foxvog  family 
line,  apparently  through  Peder  Olsen  Naalsund  and 
Magnus  Pedersen  Narlsund Faksvaag.  (See  Chapters 
Four,  Five,  and  Seven.) 

The  great  grandson  of  King  Harold,  King  01 af  I, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  during  his  Viking 
roamings  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tenth  Century 
and  he  reversed  his  threat  to  tear  England  to  shreds 
and  returned  to  Norway  as  King  in  995  A.D. 

Attacking  the  heathen  gods  with  the  same  ferocity 
he  displayed  as  a  Viking  chief  attacking  foreign 
enemies,  King  Olaf  gave  his  subjects  this  choice: 
Christianity  or  death  1  And,  in  name,  Noway  became 
a  Christian  nation  during  hio  reign.  But  it  was 
many  years  before  the  Northmen  gave  up  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 

In  addition  to  the  fame  he  achieved  by  his 
determination  to  force  his  subjects  to  accept 
Christianity,  King  Olaf  was  known  also  for  his 
physical  vigor  and  for  his  love  of  sports  and 
adventure.  (His  personal  dedication  to  Christianity 
and  to  physical  sports  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
devotion  shown  to  these  interests  by  another  Olaf  — 
Olaf  Leonard  Foxvog  —  more  than  900  years  later.) 

It  was  during  this  period  of  King  01af*s  reign 
that  Leif  Ericson  was  reared  in  Iceland  and  Green¬ 
land.  His  father,  Eric  the  Red,  first  moved  to 
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Iceland  after  being  forced  to  leave  Norway.  He  then 
moved  te  Greenland  after  being  banished  from  Iceland 
on  homicide  charges. 

While  still  a  youth,  perhaps  about  19,  Leif  made 
the  first  recorded  journey  from  Greenland  to  Norway 
without  a  stop-off  at  Iceland.  This  feat  set  a  new 
record  in  ocean  navigation  between  Greenland  and 
Norway  for  that  period  in  history.  (See  map.) 

When  King  Olaf  heard  the  news,  he  sent  for  Leif 
and  was  impressed  by  the  tall  blond  sailor  who  was 
dressed  in  clothing  that  distinguished  him  as  the 
son  of  a  former  Norwegian  chieftain.  (Thus  met  two 
famous  Norwegians  that  Foxvog $  can  claim  as 
ancestors.)  Leif  stayed  on  all  winter  as  King  Olaf 
guest,  participating  in  the  winter  games  and  growing 
in  stature  in  the.  King's  court.  The  same  winter 
Leif  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptized. 

By  spring.  King  Olaf  had  a  new  idea.  He  com¬ 
missioned  Leif  Ericson  to  return  to  Greenland  to 
establish  Christianity  on  that  island.  Leif,  with 
the  aid  of  his  priests,  made  many  missionary 
journeys  and  was  remarkably  successful.  He  is 
credited  with  accomplishing  his  mission  without 
violence  and  thus  was  established  in  a  high  place 
among  the  early  Christian  missionaries. 

In  this  same  era,  perhaps  the  year  986,  a  sailor 
by  the  name  of  Bjarne  Herjulfson,  on  a  trip  to 
Greenland  from  Iceland,  was  driven  by  a  northeast 
wind  and  lost  in  a  heavy  fog  for  many  days.  Whan 
the  sun  finally  appeared,  land  was  sighted  in  the 
west  and  Herjulfson  took  his  ship  in  close  for  a 
better  view.  The  land,  described  as  "without 
mountains"  and  "well  timbered,"  looked  inviting  to 
the  crew,  but  Herjulfson  refused  to  hazard  a  landing 
saying  there  was  no  need  to  take  on  more  food,  water 
or  wood. 
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Some  years  later,  Leif  Erica on ,  while  on  one  of 
his  missionary  expeditions,  met  Her ju If son  in 
Greenland  and  heard  the  story  of  the  timbered 
lands  to  the  west.  This  land  --  as  described  then 
and  proved  out  later  --  was  many  hundreds  of  miles 
closer  to  the  colonies  on  the  western  tip  of 
southern  Greenland  than  was  Norway  to  the  east, 
(See  map,) 

The  story  must  have  fascinated  an  adventurous, 
competent  sailor  like  Leif,  who  was  not  only 
addicted  to  travel,  but  faced  the  very  practical 
problem  of  building  homes  and  churches  in  bleak 
and  treeless  Greenland, 

H,  R,  Roland 1 s  book,  Westward  From  Vinland, 
insists  that  Leif  Ericson  could  not  have  set  out 
for  America  in  the  exact  year  1000  A.D. ,  as  stated 
in  many  history  books,  because  records  revealed  by 
a  detailed  study  show  chat  Leif  Ericson  was  needed 
in  Greenland  at  this  specific  time  and,  secondly, 
at  that  time  Herjulfson  was  using  the  vessel  he 
sold  to  Leif  for  a  trip  to  and  from  Norway.  "The 
year  1003  is  therefore  the  earliest  possible  time 
for  Leif's  expedition, n  Holand  states.  However, 
the  1953  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  sets  the  time  as 
"apparently  in  the  spring  of  992." 

Despite  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  exact 
year,  Leif  Ericson  made  the  voyage  about  the  turn 
of  the  millenium.  He  apparently  first  landed  in 
Canada  and  then  worked  his  way  southward  down  the 
coast  until  he  came  to  what  may  have  been  what  is 
now  Massachusetts.  (See  Chapter  Five.) 

History  tells  us  that  Leif  Ericson  did  not 
achieve  the  fame  that  was  Columbus's  because  Leif 
did  not  colonize.  Also  the  voyage  was  not 
generally  known. 
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The  eld  Norse  saga®  told  the  story  but  early 
historians  wer^.  either  unfamiliar  with  tha  sagas  or 
failed  to  recognize  the  factual  information  they 
contained.* *  Today  mar.y  historians  believe  that  in 
the  years  that  foil  owed,  the  Norwegians  in  Gteenlaud 


mad* 


y  fr 


r  f 


trios  from  their  barren  coastal 


colony  to  the  eastern  shores  sf  North  America  tor 


timber.  A  round  trip  to  Norway  for  lumber  would, 
have  taken  many  times  longer.  (See  map.) 


Meanwhile,  back,  in  cne  Old  World,  King  QLai  I 
apparently  died  in  the  year  1000  in  a  sea  oat tie 
with  combined  Danish  and  Swedish  fleets,  which  were 
supported  by  dissident  Norwegian  chiefs.  (Chapter 
Six.)  For  a  brief  L5  years  Norway  was  ruled 
jointly  by  the  Danish  earls,  Eric  and  Svein. 
Christianity  did  not  progress  ar.d  the  heathen  gods 
had  a  short  respite.  It  was  hard  for  tha  people  to 
change  their  faith  and,  without  pressure  from  the 
throne,  the  old  beliefs  continued  for  a  while, 
though  they  took  on  new  forms.  New  groups  of 
supernatural  beings  --  trolls,  huldre,  niasen,  and 


many  more  —  took  the  place  of  the  old  Jo tuns,  and 
a  new  Norwegian  literature  began  to  grow  up  around 
them. 


During  these  years  another  Olaf  —  01 af 
Haraldson  who  became  St.  OLaf  was  occupied  with 
Viking  wanderings  and  he  returned  to  reunite  his 
country  about  1016.  He,  like  Olaf  I,  embraced 
Christianity  in  England  and,  once  again,  the  Ten 


*  The  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C., 
reports  that  "there  was  a  time  when  some  scholars 
were  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  narrative  de¬ 
scriptions  contained  in  .  .  .  old  Nordic  sources 

•  •  •  Nowadays  (1953  report),  however,  most  his¬ 
torians  are  .  .  .  inclined  to  take  many  points,  if 
not  all,  in  the  saga  traditions  ...  as  true  facts. 
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Commandments  were  taught  voider  the.  tire  at  of  a 
battle-axe.  He  sought  Christian  converts  with 
even  a  heavier  hand  than  01 a f  I.  During  his  reign 
places  of  pagan  worship  were  demolished  and  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  and  monasteries  were  built. 

By  1025  Oiaf  Ham d son  (Olaf  II)  was  more 
powerful  than  any  previous  Norwegian  ruler.  But 
his  violence,  plus  opposition  to  his  political 
objectives s  caused  many  to  rise  in  arms  against 
him.  With  assistance  from  Canute  the  Great ,  the 
King  of  both  England  and  Denmark,  Olaf  was  driven 
into  exile  in  Russia  in  1028.  He  returned  with 
an  army  to  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom  but  fell 
in  battle  at  Stiklestad  near  Trondheim  on  July  29, 
1030,  at  the  age  of  35. 

In  the  final  skirmish,  King  Olaf  II  was  in  front 
of  his  army,  and  a  leader  of  the  opposing  army.  Tore 
Hund,  met  him  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Olaf’s 
sword  could  not  pierce  Tore's  reindeer  skin  jacket 
and  Tore  drove  his  spear  through  Olaf  before  killing 
him  with  a  final  smashing  axe  blow  to  the  throat. 

When  the  fight  was  over.  Tore  Hund,  with  many 
other  warriors,  came  back  to  the  scene  of  the  battle 
to  look  for  bodies  of  friends  and  relatives.  Tore 
found  Olaf ‘ s  body  and  when  he  straightened  it  out 
and  cleaned  the  blood  from  the  face,  he  noticed  the 
dead  King  still  had  color  in  his  cheeks.  Tore  had 
received  a  deep  wound  in  his  hand  during  the  fray 
and  when  the  King's  blood  touched  it,  miraculously 
it  was  immediately  healed.  Tore  was  amazed  and  he 
hurried  to  tell  the  chieftains,  who  had  fought 
against  King  Olaf,  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
dead  King  was  a  holy  man.  He  hid  the  body  in  a  shed 
and  later  that  night  a  second  miracle  was  reported. 

A  blind  man  stumbled  into  the  shed  and  when  he 
accidently  touched  the  body  his  sight  was  restored. 
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Olaf  II  began  to  be  generally  known  as  a  holy 
man.  His  body  was  buried  in  a  sandy  bank  by  the 
river  Nid  and  when  it  was  unearthed  some  vaars  later 
it  was  still  lifelike  and  rosy  cheeked,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  hair  and  beard  had  grown.  The 
local  churchmen  treated  the  body  as  it  was  cua ternary 
to  deal  with  the  relics  of  a  saint. 

The  body  was  laid  in  a  shrine  and  contemporary 
writers  reported  that  continual  miracles  took  place 
the  first  year  —  "those  who  came  and  knelt  m 
prayer  before  the  saint  were  healed,  the  blind  saw, 
the  dumb  spake,  and  the  cripple  cast  away  his 
crutches."  Pilgrims  came  great  distances  and 
streamed  to  his  shrine  at  Nidaros  to  observe  St. 
01af*s  Day,  July  29.  This  is  the  date  of  Lowell 
Foxvog  Nelson1 s  birth. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  cult  of  "the  per¬ 
petual  King  of  Norway"  spread  to  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  British  Isles.  (Too ley  Street,  in  Twentieth 
Century  London,  is  named  after  a  corruption  of  St. 
Olaf.)  The  arms  of  Norway  are  a  lion  with  the 
battle-axe.  of  St.  Olaf  in  the  forearms. 

Five  Foxvog  descendants  --  Robert  J.  Mundahl , 
Jeanne  Foxvog,  Joyce  Foxvog,  George  Nelson,  and 
Grace  Larson  —  attended  the  school  named  in  his 
honor,  St.  Olaf  College  in  Nortkfield,  Minnesota. 

*  *  * 

Struggles  for  power  continued  and  Norway  reached 
the  apex  of  its  medieval  prosperity  and  political 
and  cultural  power  under  King  Haakon  IV,  1217-63. 

In  1319,  the  last  king  of  the  royal  house  of  Harold 
the  Fairhaired  died  without  a  male  heir  and  from 
then  on,  until  1814,  Norway,  though  in  name  an 
independent  kingdom,  was  at  various  times  united  to 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 
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During  this  time  disastrous  civil  wars  raged. 
Norway  lacked  leaders  and  the  German  Hanseatic 
League  squeezed  prosperity  out  of  Norway  by 
controlling  all  trade.  The  Black  Death,  which 
over  a  course  of  years  swept  all  Europe,  ap¬ 
parently  was  brought  to  Norwegian  shores  by  a 
British  vessel  in  1349-50.  The  disease  almost 
destroyed  the  population  of  about  300,000,  leavin 
from  100,000  to  225,000  dead,  and  "he  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  exhausted.  The  nation  was  prostrate. 
Norway  lost  nearly  all  its  strength  and  glory 
during  these  Dark  Ages  and  its  rebirth  has  been 
slow  and  gradual. 


The  Kensington  Rune  Stone  Tale 

In  the  1300's  a  voyage  took  place 
that  apparently  was  only  scantily  re¬ 
corded,  and  that  record  was  not  unearthed 
until  the  Twentieth  Century,  more  than 
500  years  after  the  event.  In  the  sands 
of  time,  the  voyage  has  comparatively 
little  importance  unless  it  is  linked  with 
a  rock  that  was  dug  up  near  Kensington, 
Minnesota,  in  1898. 

That  rock  carried  a  message  which 
indicated  that  Northmen  --  perhaps  North¬ 
men  who  were  on  this  voyage  --  arrived  in 
Minnesota  in  the  1360's  --  almost  600 
years  before  the  Thorwald  Foxvogs,  the 
Herbert  Larsons,  the  Robert  Mundahls,  and 
the  Steve  Olsons  made  that  state  their 
home. 

The  authenticity  of  the  rock  has  been 
challenged.  Some  authorities,  even  to¬ 
day,  say  flatly  that  the  Kensington  Rune 
Stone  is  a  fake.  But  others  --  and  the 
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number  seems  to  be  growing  as  historians 
and  other  experts  dig  deeper  --  believe 
the  stone  was  left  by  a  wandering  group 
of  Vikings  that  had  penetrated  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America  as  far  as  Minnesota 
in  the  year  1362.  130  years  before 
Columbus  landed. 

After  the  stone  was  discovered  and 
while  the  controversy  was  raging  over 
such  things  as  the  exactness  of  the  runic 
language  used  in  carving  the  message ,  a 
bit  of  Norwegian  history  was  unearthed 
that  told  about  an  expedition  --  heretofore 
unknown  that  left  Norway  in  1355  and 
did  not  return  until  1363  or  1364.  The 
expedition  was  headed  for  Greenland,  and 
it  is  strongly  suggested  that  these 
voyages  did  not  end  their  mission  at  the 
Greenland  outpost ,  but  pushed  on  to  the 
North  American  continent,  with  some  of 
the  party  reaching  the  area  that  is  now 
called  Minnesota. 

The  detailed  historical  facts  are 
these: 

In  the  Fourteenth  Century,  Magnus 
Ericson  claimed  the  throne  of  Norway,  as 
well  as  Sweden,  and  made  great  efforts  to 
hold  this  strained  union  together.  He, 
like  some  Norwegian^ kings  before  him, 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  money,  and 
energy  trying  to  win  converts  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  1348  he  personally  led 
an  army  into  Russia,  captured  a  fort,  and 
compelled  the  baptism  of  a  large  number  of 
heretics.  A  premature  return  to  Sweden 
transformed  this  victory  into  defeat. 
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The  next  two  years  Norway  fell 
victim  to  the  Black  Death.  In  1351 
Magnus  Ericson  sent  another  army  into 
Russia,  but  this  campaign  proved  more 
disastrous  than  the  first.  Soon  Pope 
Clement  VI  ordered  still  another  holy 
crusade  against  Russia  and  he  offered 
to  lend  King  Magnus  all  the  tithe  money 
collected  in  Norway  and  Sweden  in  1351, 
plus  half  of  all  the  tithes  collected 
the  next  four  years. 

By  1353  abundant  funds  were  coming 
in,  but  before  another  invading  army 
could  be  launched,  the  Black  Plague 
hit  Russia  with  such  an  impact  that 
invasion  would  have  been  almost 
suicidal.  Terrified  by  the  memory  of 
their  own  epidemic,  the  men  refused  to 
participate. 

The  Scandinavian  King,  dedicated  to 
spreading  the  faith,  and  having  ear¬ 
marked  funds  at  his  disposal,  felt 
something  should  be  done.  Stymied  in 
his  efforts  to  move  eastward,  he 
decided  to  use  at  least  part  of  the 
available  funds  to  solve  another 
religious  problem.  He  had  long  been 
dismayed  over  information  that  the 
Norwegian  colonies  on  the  southern 
tip  of  Greenland,  founded  by  Eric  the 
Red  and  Christianized  by  Eric's  son 
Leif,  had  fallen  away  from  the 
faith. 

With  Christianity  threatened  with 
extinction  in  that  area,  the  King 
no  doubt  felt  fully  justified  in 
using  the  tithe  money  to  pay  for  out- 
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fitting  an  expedition  to  restore 
Christianity  to  the  Greenland  colonists. 
King  Magnus  placed  Paul  Knutson,  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  Norway,  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes* 
which  sailed  in  1355  and  did  not  return 
until  1363  or  1364. 

When  the  expedition  arrived  at  its 
destination  it  found  the  Greenland 
colonies  abandoned  --  the  churches  were 
empty  and  the  homesteads  deserted.  The 
mystery  has  never  been  solved  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  historians. 

One  theory  is  that  the  Norwegian  colonists, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  moved  off  with 
a  band  of  Eskimos  who  came  down  from  the 
north.  Another  possibility  is  that  the 
group,  faced  with  impossible  conditions 
in  barren  Greenland,  finally  decided 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  effort  and 
attempted  to  return  to  Iceland  or  Nor¬ 
way.  Their  ships  may  have  been  destroyed 
in  some  wild  Atlantic  storm. 

Still  another  possibility  is  that  the 
group  decided  that  they  could  better 
survive  on  the  wooded  fertile  land  they 
knew  existed  southwest  of  them.  And  it 
is  on  the  possibility  that  Paul  Knutson’s 
party  decided  that  the  colonists  headed 


*  Before  the  account  of  this  bit  of  history  was  dis¬ 
covered,  Kensington  Rune  Stone  doubters  noted  that 
the  stone  mentioned  both  Norwegians  and  Swedes  and 
cited  this  as  one  fact  that  proved  the  stone  was 
a  fraud,  because  it  was  known  that  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  almost  never  sailed  together  in  that  period 
of  history. 
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for  Vinland  that  this  account  switches 
from  history  to  theory : 

The  theory  hinges  on  the  conviction 
that  Paul  Knutson  and  his  priests  and 
soldiers  --  probably  all  devoted 
Christians  --  were  horrified  at  the 
thought  that  these  people,  by  re¬ 
jecting  Christianity 9  had  ’’sold 
themselves  to  the  devil.”  Their 
concept  of  their  devotion  to  their 
Christian  duty  could  well  demand  that 
they  try  to  follow  the  missing  colo¬ 
nists  to  Vinland.  Professor  Nansen, 
a  Norse  scholar  who  expresses  doubt 
about  some  names  and  dates  connected 
with  the  sagas  about  the  Vinland 
voyages ,  suggests  in  his  book.  In 
Northern  Mists,  that  Knutson’s  party 
probably  felt  required  Mto  explore 
the  fertile  countries  further  west” 
of  Greenland  in  their  search  for  the 
missing,  back-sliding  Greenland 
Christian  colonists.  This  theory 
would  explain  the  long  absence  of 
Knutson’s  party  from  Norway. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  such 
searchers  would  not  at  all  under¬ 
stand  the  vastness  of  even  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  North  America, 
and  analytical  study  suggests  they 
would  sail  across  Davis  Strait  and 
up  Hudson  Strait  into  Hudson  Bay, 
not  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

One  Kensington  Rune  Stone  theory 
holds  that  the  ships  went  ...down  to 
James  Bay  and  then  southwestward, 
perhaps  via  the  Albany  River.  Such 
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a  Viking  expedition  would  reasonably 
leave  the  large  ships,  under  guard,  in 
James  Bay,  and  send  40  or  50  men  to 
explore  inland  in  small  craft,  portaging 
where  necessary  between  the  thousands  of 
small  lakes  and  rivers  in  that  area.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  for  such  a  band 
to  penetrate  as  deep  as  central  Minnesota; 
Vikings  had  made  similar  sorties  in  other 
places  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  "proof11  lives  in  an  inscription  in 
a  granite  rock  that  Olof  Ohm an  found 
embedded  in  the  roots  of  a  tree  while 
clearing  timber  from  a  knoll  cn  his 
virgin  farm,  about  three  miles  northeast 
of  Kensington,  Minnesota,  in  1898. 

As  translated  and  reconstructed,  the 
inscription,  composed  in  the  every-day 
language  of  those  who  could  write  in 
Fourteenth  Century  Norway,  reads: 

"(We  are)  eight  Goths  (Swedes)  and 
22  Norwegians  on  (an)  exploration 
journey  from  Vinland  through  (or  across) 
the  West.*  We  had  a  camp  by  (a)  lake 
with  two  skerries  (small  rocky  islands) 
one  day's  journey  north  from  this  stone. 

"We  were  out  and  fished  one  day. 

After  we  came  home  (we)  found  10  (of  our) 
men  red  with  blood  and  dead.  AVM 
(presumably  'Hail  Mary')  save  us  from 

peril. 


*  Vinland  was  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America, 
the  trip  into  the  continent  was  west  from  Vinland 


so 
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”(We)  have  10  of  our  party  by  the 
sea  to  look  after  our  ships  14  days 
journey  from  this  island*,  Year  1362, ” 

When  01 of  Ohm an*  s  find  became 
known,  it  was  almost  immediately 
labeled  a  hoax.  However,  in  the  past 
60  years  new  information  has  been 
discovered  which  has  given  more  credence 
to  the  stone.  Some  of  today8 s  (1959) 
scholars  say  that  no  faker  from  1898 
back  to  1400  could  have  known  of  certain 
runic  usages  found  in  the  stone.  In for- 
matron  about  this  1355 -*1363  voyage  was 
not  known  even  to  Scandinavian  scholars 
until  after  1898. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  said 
the  stone  is  Tione  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  historical  objects  ever  found 
in  the  New  World,”  and  adds,  ’’Ore  bit 
of  evidence  after  another  has  come  to 
light  indicating  that  the  relic  is 
genuine.” * 

The  visits  made  by  the  Vikings  to 
the  North  American  shores,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  are 
history.  So  is  Paul  Knutson's  trip 
to  Greenland.  The  archives  reveal 
that  a  part  of  his  party  actually  got 
back  to  Norway.  But  there  is  no  his¬ 
torical  record  actually  linking  the 


*  Bjorn  Jensen,  press  attache  at  the  Norwegian 
Embassy  in  Washington,  pointed  out  that  evidence 
tending  to  disprove  the  validity  of  the  Kensington 
Rune  Stone  has  been  left  out  of  The  Foxvog  Saga, 
the  author  agreed  that  it  has. 
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Knutson  trip  and  the  Kensington  Stone. 

«  w 

The  suggested  connection  here  is  theory. 
However,  there  i -  additional  evidence. 
Norse-like  weapons  have,  been  found  in 
the  probable  path  the  group  must  have 
taken;  Norse-like  weapons  were  found 
among  the  relics  of  the  Indians  that 
terrorized  that  area;  otherwise  un¬ 
explained  holes  like  the  type  for  . 

mooring  stones  by  the.  Vikings  on  their 
rocky  homeland  fjords  have  been  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  connecting  lakes 
a  party  of  Norsemen  would  likely  have 
used;  the  section  of  Olof  Oilman '  s  farm 
where  the  stone  was  found  could  well 
have  been  an  island  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  according  to  geolcgical  studies; 
there  is  a  lake,  with  two  rocky  islands, 
as  mentioned  in  the  inscription  in  the 
Kensington  Stone,  a  day’s  journey  by 
foot  and  water  north  from  the  Ohm an 
farm  (the  only  lake  with  two  such 
islands  in  that  part  of  the  state);  it 
would  take  about  14  days  to  get  from 
the  Ohm an  farm  by  foot  and  water  to 
large  bodies  of  water  where  the  Vikings 
could  have  anchored  their  large  ships. 

k  k  k 

There  is  one  other  interesting  bit  of 
historical  information  --  perhaps  un¬ 
related,  Authorities  on  American  Indians 
report  that  the  Man dan  Indians  moved 
northwestward  across  Minnesota,  in  that 
same  general  period  of  history.  The 
Mandans  were  chased  by  warlike  tribes 
and,  after  crossing  Minnesota,  they 
eventually  settled  in  North  Dakota. 

When  discovered  by  French  explorers 
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several  centuries  later,  the  Mandans 
—  ar-.d  cic  other  trite  ot  Indians  — 
had  the  same  types  cf  rouud  wooden 
houses  Dtn.lt  in  certai  :.  sections  of 


Norway 


the 


T»*. 
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irteenth  a  A  Fourt  seats* 


Cer.turi 


es 


They  also  h*d  -a  religion,  ~~  unique 
among  Indian  tribes  -«  which  included 
the  concept  ol  the  virgin  birth,  the. 
flood*  and  other  aspect*  corresponding 
to  Biblical  accounts. 

Many  of  the  Man dan  tribe  were  blue- 
eyed  blonds,  when  discovered  by  French 
explorers  centuries  later. 

To  spell  out  the  obvious,  perhaps 
the  Vikings  and  the  Man dans  joined 
forces  in  the  1360s  and  moved  tc 
North  Dakota  together. 


*  * k  * 

In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  Noway  was  under 
the  domination  of  Denmark,  the  Norwegians  became 
part  of  the  Protestant  movement  and  today  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  endowed  by  the 
state,  although  there  is  religious  freedom  for 
all. 

In  1536  a  national  assembly  in  Copenhagen 
abolished  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
throughout  Denmark  and  the  subject  lands  cf  Norway 
and  Iceland.  In  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  the 
Reformation  was  accomplished  peacefully  as  Luther¬ 
anism  spread  northward  from  Germany.  The  movement 
allowed  the  state  to  secure  possession  of  land  which 
heretofore  belonged  to  the  Vatican. 
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k  k  k 

Finally,  in  1814  the  union  between  Norway  and  Den- 
mark  came  to  an  end.  Denmark  bad  been  an  early  ally 
of  Napoleon  and,  after  Napoleon* s  defeat,  Denmark  was 
forced  to  sign  the  Treaty  cf  Kiel  which  ceded  Norway 
to  Sweden.  The  Norwegians,  however,  disavowed  this 
treaty  and  declared  themselves  an  incependent  kingdom. 
They  drew  up  a  liberal  constitution,  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  Danish  Crown  Prince  Christian  Frederick. 
The  national  holiday  that  all  Norwegians  revere 
the  17th  of  May  --  the  Syttende  Mai  --  honors  this 
action. 

Foxvog  ancestors  possibly  had  a  hand  in  this  his¬ 
toric  event.  Christie,  the  president  of  the  first 
Norwegian  Parliament  in  1814,  was  from  the  tiny  town 
of  Kristiansund  N,  where  at  that  time  almost  every¬ 
one  was  related  to  one  another,  and  to  those  in  the 
surrounding  communities. 

The  mighty  and  victorious  European  powers ,  how¬ 
ever,  disapproved  of  Norway’s  action,  and  tiny  Norge, 
threatened  by  Marshal  Jean  Bernadette  (later  Charles 
XIV  of  Sweden)  and  his  army,  was  forced  to  accept 
the  treaty.  But  significant  concessions  were  made. 

The  1815  act  unifying  Norway  and  Sweden  allowed 
Norway  to  retain  its  own  new  constitution.  Norway 
was  also  allowed  to  have  its  own  army,  navy,  and 
legislature,  and  was  permitted  full  liberty  and 
independence  within  its  own  boundaries. 

The  Norwegian  Storting  began  the  job  of  stabi¬ 
lizing  and  improving  financial  conditions  of  the 
nation  and  jealously  guarded  the  independence  the 
nation  had  achieved.  Despite  the  bitter  opposition 
of  Charles  XIV,  the  Swedish  King,  the  Norwegian 
legislature  abolished  the  Danish-created  peerage  in 
1821  and  held  that  the  true  Norwegian  nobility  were 
the  land -owning  descendants  of  the  medieval  barons. 
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In  the  1830s  there  were  revolutions  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  growing  desire  for  more  and  more 
individual  freedom  spread  to  Norway.  The  teachings 
in  the  university  became  more  'Liberal,  and  liberal 
newspapers  began  to  appear. 

The  people  took  more  and  mors  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics.  (Fcr  example,  Anders  Grim. scad,  brother  of 
Robert  Tollefsen  Foxvog*  a  grandmother,  was  the.  first 
spokesman  for  the  Tingvoll  community.) 

A  group  of  outstanding  literary  met  wrote  rousing 
poems  and  stories,  and  the  people  awakened  from  their 
long  and  dark  slumber.  A  real  renaissance  began. 

But  the  union  with  Sweden  continued  as  an 
annoyance,  and  friction  increased.  Dissatisfaction 
was  still  building  up  in  the  1890s  when  the  Robert. 
Faksvaag  family  moved  to  America,  and  it  reached  its 
climax  in  1905  with  clashes  between  powerful  Sweden 
and  struggling  Norway. 

Norway  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  kingdom 
and  during  a  plebiscite  in  August  1905  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  people  voted  overwhelmingly  for  separation 
from  Sweden.  The  Swedes  chose  not  to  go  to  war  and 
the  Swedish  Riksdag,  without  strong  opposition, 
approved  the  action  the  following  October. 

The  Norwegian  people  chose  Prince  Carl  of  Den¬ 
mark  to  be  their  King  and  he  accepted  the  crown  in- 
November  1905.  He  immediately  endeared  himself  to 
his  new  country  by  taking  the  name  Haakon  VII,  a 
name  esteemed  by  the  Norwegians  because  a  number  of 
kings  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired*  s  line  were  named 
Haakon. 

King  Haakon  was  born  August  3,  1872,  a  half 
century  to  the  exact  day  before  the  birth  of  Donald  R. 

•  Foxvog.  The  King  died  September  21,  1957,  at  the  age 
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of  85,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  King  Olaf  V, 
who  formally  took  the  oath  of  office  in  a  ceremony 
in  conjunction  with  the  official  opening  of  the 
1958  session  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament, 

A  few  years  ago,  author  0,  B.  Grimley  said  in  The 
New  Norway,  "Norway  has  probably  the  most  democratic 
royal  house  in  Europe.  Both  King  Haakon  and  Crown 
Prince  Olaf  take  more  interest  in  progressive 
farming  than  in  court  etiquette.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  aristocracy  in  Norway  to  stand  between  the 
King  and  the  people." 

Both  Haakon  and  Olaf  are  known  for  their  demo¬ 
cratic  convictions  and  actions.  One  story  re¬ 
counts  how  a  tall,  stately  gentleman  stooped  over 
to  pick  up  a  package  a  woman  dropped  on  an  Oslo 
streetcar.  "Who  are  you?"  she  inquired  as  she 
noticed  the  familiar  face  of  the  person  returning 
the  package.  "I  am  the  King,  madam,"  said  Haakon, 
hat  in  hand, 

A  statue  of  the  late  King  Haakon,  sculptured  by 
Ornulf  Bast  for  erection  at  Bod^,  will  be  unveiled 
by  King  Olaf  on  his  1959  summer  tour  of  north 
Norway. 

Olaf,  a  sports  enthusiast,  is  the  only  person  of 
royal  rank  who  ever  personally  participated  in  the 
international  Olympic  games.  An  expert  sailor, 

Olaf  entered  the  yachting  competition,  and  he  won  a 
first-place  gold  medal  in  Amsterdam  in  1928.  His 
daughters  and  son,  Crown  Prince  Harold,  are  also 
interested  in  yachting. 

Later,  in  1958,  after  he  became  King  Olaf  V,  he 
became  the  first  member  of  royalty  or  head  of  state 
to  board  the  U.  S.  nuclear  submarine  Skate  after  it 
had  made  nautical  history  by  sailing  under  the 
North  Pole  in  the  wake  of  the  Nautilus.  The  visit 
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was  made  a  few  days  after  the  nuclear  sub  was 
denied  entrance  to  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  because 
of  fear  of  the  danger  of  radio-activity  in  case 
of  an  accident. 

Highly  knowledgeable  in  things  nautical,  the 
King,  dressed  in  the  full  dress  uniform  as 
Admiral  of  the  Norwegian  Navy,  asked  U.  S . 

Commander  James  F,  Calvert  numerous  questions. 

~V  'k  -k 

Norway  recorded  unparalleled  progress  after 
1905  when  its  government,  dominated  by  ministers 
with  liberal  policies,  became  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  Europe  --  and  in  the  world  --  in 
matters  of  social  legislation,  education,  and 
political  liberties.  In  1907  Norwegian  women 
became  the  first  in  Europe  to  be  given  the  right 
to  vote,  (Women  achieved  this  right  in  the  United 
States  in  1919,)  The  Universal  Standard 
Encyclopedia  reports  that  " unemployment  insurance 
benefits,  old-age  pensions,  and  liberal  laws 
concerning  divorce  and  illegitimacy  made  Norway 
famous  for  its  advanced  social  policies,'1 

Coupled  with  its  liberal  domestic  policies,  the 
government  of  Norway,  working  in  harmony  with  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries,  adopted  an  inter¬ 
national  policy  of  friendship  and  neutrality,  early 
in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Not  because  of  any  fear 
of  the  Germans,*  but  because  of  their  conception 
of  Norway's  best  interests,  the  Norwegians  did  not 
participate  as  a  belligerent  in  World  War  I. 

Because  of  especially  close  ties  with  Finland, 


*  See  the  incident  involving  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
Olea  Norum's  father  Amt  in  Chapter  Seven. 
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Norway  was  horrified  by  the  Soviet  Imiou®  s  assault 
on  its  neighbor  in  1939*  But  if  Norway  announced  a 
policy  of  neutrality 5  Norway  was  determined  to  an fore 
that  policy.  Reluctantly^  Norway  refused,  the  demand 
of  Great  Britain  acid  France  to  biirg  their  croups 
across  the  northern  expanse  of  Norway  to  aid  the 

Flims-  1350021 

Evan  in  World  War  XX ,  although  shocked  again  by 
the  barbaric  actions  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  incensed  by 
German  torpedoing  of  Norse  shipping,  Norway  still 
clung  to  its  neutralist  position  at  the  outset  *  If 
the  Norwegians  were  aware  of  the,  way  Hitler  had 
described  ~~  lung  before  the  outbreak  of  war  how 
the  daring  coup  that  prostrated  Norway  might  be 
carried  out,  they  paid  it  no  heed* 


Major  Vidkun  Quisling,  a  disloyal  pro-Nazi  Nor¬ 
wegian  army  officer  (whose,  name  later  became 
synonymous  with  "traitor'*)  ,  assured  Hitler  that  bis 
Nazi  party  would  take  over  Norway ,  but  instead  of 
gaining  ground.  Quisling cs  party  lost  strength  and 
Hitler  issued  a  directive  for  the  Norwegian 
invasion  on  March  1,  1940* 


The  Norwegians  were  unaware  of  what  was  hap¬ 
pening*  In  one  instance.  Norwegian  sailors  and 
fishermen  heroically  rescued  German  soldiers  who 
were  floundering  in  the  sea  after  a  British  attack 
on  a  German  troop  ship,  without  realizing  the 
soldiers  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Norway.  In 
fact,  Norway  was  in  the  embarrassing  position  of 
voicing  a  determined  protest  to  Great  Britain  for 
mining  the  Norwegian  coastal  waters  when,  on  April  9, 
1940,  the  Germans  struck. 


German  agents  were  on  hand  to  support  the  Nazi 
land,  sea,  and  air  blitz-krieg* 

Nazi  troopg,  hidden  in  the  holds  of  "peaceful" 
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German  merchant  ship--?  in  Norwegian  harbors,  stormed 
ashore  and  established  beachheads,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Quislings,  They  were  reinforced  by  German  air¬ 
borne  troops  who  methodically  a<tized  all  military 
installations  and  air  fields. 

The  completely  unsuspecting  Norwegians 9  honey¬ 
combed  with  Quisling  traitors,  overwhelmed  by 
superior  forces,  and  poorly  supported  by  the  Allies , 
were  unable  to  offer  effective  resistance,  Oslo 
fell  in  one  day. 

The  Allied  defeat  in  th&  Norwegian  campaign, 
.apparent  from  the  first  day s  s  fighting,  caused  the 
fall  of  the  British  cabinet  of  Neville  Chamberlain, 
Chamberlain  was  succeeded  by  Winston  Churchill,  who 
took  office  May  10,  1940, 

King  Haakon  attempted  to  run  his  government  by 
secretly  moving  from  place  tc  place,  but  within  a 
few  months  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  London  after 
evading  numerous  and  determined  efforts  to  kill  or 
capture  him.  He  headed  the  gcv  eminent  -  in-  axi  1  a  for 
five  years  and  the  Norwegians  who  escaped  th ~ 
Germans,  including  many  sailers  who  were  at  sea 
wh?.->  t?  e  enemy  took  over  Norway,  carried  on  the 
fight  as  best  they  could. 

During  the  Battle  of  Britain  40  per  cent  of 
Britain® s  oil  supplies  was  carried  in  Norwegian 
tankers  and  50  Norwegian  ships  engaged  in  the 
Normandy  landing.  An  American  admiral  said  the 
Norwegian  merchant  fleet  was  as  valuable  as  a  mil¬ 
lion  soldiers. 

Major  Quisling  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the 
Norwegian  government  and  he  stayed  in  power  through¬ 
out  the  occupation,  with  the  aid  of  German  storm 
troopers  and  Nazi-type  terrorism.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  population  hated  intensely  the  Quislings  that 
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turned  up  among  them,  and  the  underground  movement 
mads  life  mis -table  for  the  Norwegian  traitor-  and 
for  the  ruthless  invaders .  Troops  and  equipment 
ware  sabotaged  at  every  opportunity  ao.d9  despite 
frantic  efforts  to  stamp  them  out,  underground  radio 
broadcast  steadily  v  giving  the  Allies  in  format  i.  yn 
about  German  troop  ar.d  equipment  movement  on  the 
ground,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Only  after  the  t scops  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  met  in  Germany,  effectively  crush!?* 
the  Nazi  military  machine,  wars  the  Norwegi ans  able 
to  escape  the  boot  of  the  Germans • 

Whan  the  King  returned  in  June  1945  the  nation 
reversed  its  1876  decision  to  outlaw  capital  pu:  ish° 
ment .  Major  Quisling  was  executed,  Josef  Terbeven- 
the  German  administrator,  and  other  Leading  Nazis 
committed  suicide.  Thousands  of  Norwegian  * 

Quislings  were  punished  for  collaborating  with  the. 
Germans . 

Norwegian  foreign  policy  no  longer  was  neutralist, 
but  linad  up  closely  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Norway,  which  was  a  member  of  the  League:  of 
Nations,  became  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1945.  It  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  1949  and  has  continued  as  a 
member  despite  a  pointed  Soviet  description  of  the 
effect  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  on  a  small  country.  As 
late  as  April  1959,  the  Soviet  Union-  warned  Norway 
11  to  refrain  from  any  move  that  might  have  grave 
consequences  for  peace  in  northern  Europe." 


Norway  continues  as  one  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  NATO  and,  indeed,  would  like  to  see  it 
strengthened  as  a  civil,  not  merely  a  military, 
association  of  states. 


In  1952  Norway  agreed  to  the  U.  S.  embargo  on 
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shipments  of  strategic  materials  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations. 

Although  a  small  country s  Norway  has  played  a 
disproportionately  large  role  in  international  affairs 
since  World  War  II,  perhaps  because  Noway,  like 
other  Scandinavian  countries,  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  deeply  involved  as  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the. 
daily  cut -and- thrust  of  international  politics. 

Also,  Noway  is  not  a  colonial  power,  and  while 
its  trade,  shipping 9  and  use  of  oil  give  Norwegians 
an  interest  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  they  have 
a  reputation  for  taking  a  comparatively  detached 
view  of  international  proceedings. 

The  judgment  of  Norway  thus  commands  general 
respect,  its  approval  is  worth  having,  and  its 
condemnation  is  a  serious  matter  when  so  much  of 
international  politics  depends  on  a  country* s 
ability  to  claim  greater  holiness  than  its 
neighbor. 

It  is  not  only  for  its  moral  judgments  and  its 
strategic  position  that  Norway  can  claim  importance. 

It  also  takes  an  active  part  in  world  affairs  when¬ 
ever  international  arbitrators  are  needed, 

Trygve  Lie,  who  served  as  foreign  minister  of 
the  Norwegian  government -in- exile  during  World  War 
II,  became  the  first  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations, 

» 

It  was  Nowegian  and  other  Scandinavian  troops 
which  provided  the  first  units  of  the  international 
military  force  in  the  Middle  East  crisis  involving 
Egypt  in  the  fall  of  1956,  Nowegian  military 
observers  served  under  the  UN  in  Lebanon  in  1953. 


At  a  special  emergency  session  of  the  UN  General 
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Assembly  in  August  1958  ,  Norway  introduced  an  im¬ 
portant  plan  for  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
The  Norwegian  resolution 9  drafted  after  numerous 
conferences  with  delegates  from  many  nations 9  put  the 
main  burden  for  finding  a  solution  on  Swedish  UN 
Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold.  Henry  Gabon 
Lodge s  the  United  States  delegate  to  the  UN,  called 
it  "an  excellent  proposal."  Editorial  comment  in 
U.  S.  newspapers  was  very  favorable,  with  The  New 
York  Times  analyzing  it  as  "a  wholesome 9  constructive 
and  practical  plan  which  should  command  the  support  of 
all  men  and  nations  of  good  will."  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  noted  that  the  plan  went  "to  the  heart 
of  the  real  problem  in  the  Middle  East,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  the  presence  of  Western  troops." 

In  October  1958,  when  the  world  appeared  on  the 
brink  of  war  over  Chinese  communist  aggression  in  the 
Formosa  Straits,  the  Norwegian  government  was  ap° 
proached  by  Peiping  to  give  the  United  States  --  ar.d 
the  world  --  the  message  that  Red  China  was  ready  to 
adopt  a  cease-fire  plan. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR  —  FAMILY  HISTORY  SYNOPSIS 


A  GENUINELY  all “inclusive  family  history  is  a 
virtual  impossibility,  A  study  of  only  a  few  gener¬ 
ations,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few  hundred  years,  shows 
how  vigorously  a  family  tree  can  grow.  Readers 
familiar  with  Slekten  No  rum  know  01  ea  Norum  had  more, 
than  2,000  relatives  listed  in  a  thick  publication 
presented  in  a  non-narrative  style. 

Thus  every  author  must  establish  his  own 
objective  and  method,  and  this  one  has  chosen  to 
tell  his  family  story  by  focusing  on  his  grand¬ 
father,  Robert  Tollefsen  Foxvog.  The  tale  will  be 
developed  in  Chapter  Seven  by  tracing  Robert’s 
ancestors  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  then  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  story  of  Robert  and  his  wife  01eaD 
their  children,  grandchildren,  and  great  grand¬ 
children. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  Robert 8 s  putative 
ancestors  and  The  Foxvog  Sags,  suggests  that  the 
descendants  of  Eric  the  Red  and  Leif  Erieson  were 
united  with  the  line  of  King  Harold  the  Fairhaired 
and  King  Olaf  Tryggvesen  in  the  marriage,  of  Rasmus 
Pedersen  Naalsund  and  Malena  Faksvaag,  Robert’s 
father  *  s  parent  s . 

As  we  will  see  in  the  detailed  study  in  Chapter 
Six,  according  to  old  Norse  tradition  Malena  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  descendant  of  the  two  famous  Viking 
rulers.  But  it  is  not  this  author  nor  this 
publication  that  has  made  the  suggested  link 
between  Robert  Tollefsen  Faksvaag  and  Eric  the  Red 
and  Leif  Erieson. 

Anton  Bogan,  a  nephew  of  Robert  Tollefsen 
Faksvaag,  studied  the  Foxvog  family  history  for 
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years  and  reported  to  his  cousin  Olaf  L.  Foxvog 
and  undoubtedly  to  others  --  that  the  Foxvcgs  de¬ 
scended  from  these  two  famous  figures  in  history. 
Presumably  he  meant  the  usual 3  direct  male  line. 

This  author  now  has  some  appreciation  of  the  amount 
of  work  involved  in  tracing  the  family  history  back 
to  the  Tenth  Century 5  and  family  sources  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Norway  recall  the  many  years  that 
Mr.  Bogan  worked  on  his  project.  However ,  after  his 
death,  Anton  Bogan2 s  family  history  papers  and  notes 
were  never  found.  And,  so  far,  this  author  has  been 
unable  to  re-establish  the  links  of  the  missing 
centuries. 

However,  a  concept  of  this  significance  -=> 
relating  modern  Foxvcgs  with  Leif  Eric-son 9  the 
discoverer  of  America  can  not  be  ignored  in  a 

Foxvog  family  history.  Even  if  the  supporting  in¬ 
formation  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  Mr.  Bogan 3  s 
conclusion  remains,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  bridge 
the  gap  by  explaining  ”what  must  have  happened”  in 
the  summary  in  Chapter  Five. 


Thus  The  Foxvog  Saga  will  postulate  the  Bogan 
theory  as  accurate  and  this  will  eliminate  the  need 
to  qualify  every  future  reference. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

RASMUS* S  ANCESTORS  9  ERIC  THE  RED  AND  LEIF  ERICSON 


THE  RED  VIKING  BLOOD  in  the  veins  of  Twentieth 
Century  Foxvogs  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  mighty 
Norwegian  line  that  includes  the  two  most  famous 
Norsemen  in  history  —  Eric  the  Red  and  his  sou 
Leif  Ericson.  (See  Chapter  Four.) 

According  to  the  most  authoritative  narrative. 

The  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red,*  Eric  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
way  s  the  son  of  Thorvald  the  Strong ,  a  Norwegian 
nobleman,  and  grandson  of  Asvald  the  Earl.  Asvald’s 
father  was  the  "high-born"  Ulf,  who  was  the  son  of 
Eyxr_a-Tbori9  the  earliest  ancestor  that  has  been 
traced  for  the  male  side  of  the  Foxvog  family.  The 
approximate  birth  years  of  these  men  are:  Eyxr-s- 
Thori  830  A.D. ,  Ulf  870,  Asvald  900,  Thorvald  925 5 
and  Eric  the  Red  950.  Eric*  s  son  Leif  was  borr, 
about  980. 

The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries  —  the  era  of  these 
ancient  relatives  --  was  the  time  of  great  Viking 
travels.  It  was  customary  for  courageous  men  to  go 
on  long  Viking  missions  to  plunder  and  seek  ad¬ 
venture.  Christianity  had  not  yet  come  to 
Scandinavia,  and  these  men  were  rugged  barbarians 
who  believed  they  had  to  die  in  battle  with  sword 
in  hand  to  enter  the  famed  Valhalla. 


*  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  saga  was  written 
about  1200-1300.  Saga  stories  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  by  word  of  mouth,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  before  they  were  written.  Today 
the  sagas  are  accepted  as  reporting  general  truths, 
although  details  are  at  times  exaggerated,  incorrect, 
and  inconsistent. 
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Eric  the  Red  (950-10*32") 

Eric  the  Red  was  a  hard,  fiery,  Viking  chief  tain 
with  a  wild  temper,  tremendous  courage,  and  the  love 
for  travel  shared  by  his  countrymen.  He  fought  with 
fierce,  reckless  abandon  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
gods  of  his  fathers.  A  tall,  muscular  man  with  a 
bristling  red  beard,  Eric  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  of  his  time.  A  born  leader  and  explorer ,  he  had 
the  capacity  to  plan  great  enterprises  and  carry 
them  out,  despite  great  difficulties. 

His  early  life  was  spent  in  Norway,  until  be  and 
his  father,  Thorvald  the  Strong,  ware  charged  with 
manslaughter.  Despite  the  roughness  of  the  era, 
there  were  laws  and  severe  punishments,  and  Eric  and 
Thorvald  were  forced  to  leave  Jaeren,  in  south¬ 
western  Norway,  and  settle  in  Iceland  about  970. 


Iceland  was  already  extensively  colonized,  and 
the  pair  lived  at  Drang ar  on  Horust rands.  Here 
Thorvald  died  and  Eric  married  Thorhild,  a 
daughter  of  Jcrund ,  Atliss  son.  His  wife's  mother, 
Therbiorg  the  Ship -chested,  lived  in  Haukada'i,  and 
Eric  therefore  moved  from  the.  north,  and  cleared 
land  in  Haukadal ,  making  his  home  at  Erics stadir  by 
Vatnshorn. 


Here  several  of  Eric's  bondsmen  caused  a  land¬ 
slide  on  a  farm  of  a  man  named  Valthiof  and  one  of 
Valthiof's  relatives,  Eyiolf  the  Foul,  murdered 

them. 

A  man  of  Eric's  temperament  could  not  let  this 
action  go  unavenged  and  he,  in  turn,  killed  Eyiolf 
the  Foul,  and  a  man  called  Duelling-Hrafn  who  also 
got  into  the  fight.  One  of  the  dead  men's  relatives 
conducted  the  prosecution  and  Eric  was  banished 
from  the  Haukadal  area.  Moving  westward,  he  took 
possession  of  the  Brokey  and  Eyxney  islands  outside 
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Hvamsf  jord,  Eric  the  Red  and  Thor  hi  id  now  had 
three  sons  --  Leif,  Thorva]  ds  and  Thor stein.  Like 
other  Norsemen  of  the  time,  Eric  stayed  with  other 
women  besides  his  wife,  and  he  and  Thorhild  took 
in  his  illegitimate,  daughter  —  Freydis  --  when 
the  child’s  mother,  ”an  Iceland  wench,”  died  in 
childbirth. 


Now  he  ran  into  more,  trouble.  He  loaned  some 
valuable,  beautifully  carved  planks  to  a  man  named 
Thorgsst  who  refused  to  return  them.  This  turned 
into  an  argument  between  Eric  and  Thorgsst,  and 
each  man  gathered  support  from  his  own  man  and 
from  groups  of  men  m  the  neighborhood.  Finally, 
furious  Eric  seized  the  disputed  boards  and 
started  to  take  them  heme  with  him.  Thorgest 
caught  up  with  Eric  and  the  powerful  men  came  to 
blows  while  others  pitched  into  the.  wild  battle. 

It  ended  with  two  of  Thorgest 1 s  sons  dead  ”and 
certain  other  man  besides.” 


Eric,  was  convicted  again  and  was  declared  an 
outlaw.  The  penalty  was  severe,  for  it  involved 
his  whole  family  *=»-  his  wife  and  four  young  child¬ 
ren.  They  were  all  banished  from  Iceland  for 
” three  winters  and  three  summers.” 

9 

The  inclusion  of  his  family  in  the  sentence 
was  very  disheartening,  for  it  meant  that  he 
would  have  to  pull  up  his  family  roots  and  move 
again. 


Eric  apparently  had  planned  to  raise  his  family 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Iceland,  except, 
perhaps,  for  occasional  Viking  forays  for  plunder 
and  sport.  His  years  of  toil  and  daring  had  not 
made  him  an  extremely  wealthy  man,  but  he  did  have 
a  great  stone  hall  and  turf-covered  farm  buildings 
on  a  hillside  for  his  goods  and  animals.  On  the 
waterfront  he  had  a  wharf,  a  large  ship,  and  a 
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number  of  fishing  beats. 

If  only  he  had  been  banished,  he  could  have  kept 
his  estate.  He  could  have  taken  his  oldest  son,  12- 
year-old  Leif,  with  him  on  a  three-year  self-supporting 
Viking  mission  and  left,  soma  of  his  men  to  guard  his 
wife,  young  children,  and  farm. 

The  worst  part,  as  Eric  probably  viewed  it,  was  that 
he  had  no  place  left  to  go.  He  could  not  return  to  his 
native  Norway  because  the  slaying  charge  which  had 
exiled  him  in  the  first  place  was  not  forgotten.  And , 
true  to  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  he  would  not  attempt 
to  settle  on  the  Christian  shores  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  or  the  continent,  even  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  land. 


He  had  little  time  --  five  days  --  to  pack,  fit  out 
his  ship,  and  plan.  Almost  all  his  possessions  had 
to  be  left  in  Iceland  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
However,  many  of  his  Icyal  followers  were  willing  to 
go  with  Eric  wherever  'he  decided  to  go.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  outstanding  leader  and  was  personally 
popular,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  been  involved 
in  the  deaths  of  at  least  seven  men  in  thrs™  places. 


Eric  had  heard  of  a  small  island  west  of  Iceland 
which  was  once  sighted  by  a  Norwegian  sailor  named 
Gunnbiorn  who  was  driven  westward  by  wind  and  heavy 
seas.  Before  leaving  Iceland  he  decided  to  seek  that 
tiny  speck  of  land  and  he.  told  his  friends  that  he 
would  return  after  spending  his  banishment  period  on 
Gunnbiorn' s- skerry.  (This  island  is  no  longer  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.) 


An  experienced  navigator,  Eric  led  his  party  to 
the  island  and,  when  he  made  experimental  voyages 
further  westward,  he  discovered  Greenland!  This  is 
the  great  feat  for  which  ha  is  remembered  in 
history. 
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This  first  voyage  by  Eric  the  Red  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  this 
history  of  arctic  expeditions s  both  in  itself, 
because  of  the  masterly  ability  it  shows 9  and  for 
the  vast  consequences  it  was  to  have.  It  was  a 
big  step  toward  America. 

Equipment  was  scanty  and  it  was  difficult  tc 
carry  previsions  in  the  open  viking  ships. 

Probably  the  men  carried  salt  meat  and  possibly 
they  crowded  soma  cattle  into  the  ships.  Vary 
likely  Eric  and  his  party  lived  principally  by  sealing 
and  fishing. 

9 

The  difficulties  he  encountered  must  have  been 
immense  --  setting  out  northward  from  one  Arctic 
outpost  looking  for  a  small ,  iittle^known  arctic 
isle,  finding  it,  moving  on  and  discovering  new 
land,  and  staying  there  for  three  years.  He  spent 
his  banishment  period  exploring  Greenland,  from 
Hvarf  right  up  to  north  of  Davis  Strait,  and  from 
the  outermost  belt  of  skerries  up  to  the  head  of 
the  long  fiords.  This  was  600  years  before 
Englishman  John  Davis  thought  himself  the  dis» 
coverer  of  this  coast,  when  searching  for  the 
Northwest  Passage. 

After  Eric  had  completed  his  third  year  away 
from  Iceland,  he  returned  to  seek  colonists  for 
his  new  land,  which  he  named  Greenland,  because 
"men  would  be  more  willing  to  go  thither  if  it  has 
a  good  name.”  The  land,  though  treeless  and  barren, 
did  have  occasional  growths  of  luxuriant  grass. 
However,  the  name  suggests  the  sales  approach. 

Eric  spent  the  fall  and  winter  recruiting 
colonists  in  Iceland  for  his  new  land,  but  he  did 
not  completely  escape  trouble.  He  fought  again 
with  his  old  enemy,  Thorgest,  but  the  men  finally 
had  a  reconciliation. 
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That  summer  --  probably  985  A.D „  —  Eric  led  a 
fleet  of  some  25  ships  out  of  the  Iceland  ports 
Breidafirth  and  Borgarf xrth,  but  only  14  of  them  made 
the  treacherous  journey  safely •  Some  were  lost; 
others  returned  to  Iceland,, 

Eric,  of  course,  was  the  leading  citizen  and  chief 
of  his  new  free  state ,  and  was  visited  first  by  each 
new  arrival  that  followed. 

The  Norsemen  established  themselves  in  two  dis° 
tricts  of  Greenland.  One  was  the  Eastern  Settlement , 
on  the  southern  tip,  which  was  "thickly  populated" 
with  some  190  homesteads. 

The  Western  Settlement,  farther  north  bn  the  west¬ 
ern  coast,  had  about  90  homesteads.  Many  ruins  of 
Norsemen9 s  stone  houses  are  still  found  in  both 
districts,  and  they  show  with  certainty  the  extent 
and  location  of  the  settlements. 

The  population  of  the  two  settlements  was  never 
large  at  any  time,  perhaps  a  couple  of  thousand  at 
the  peak.  But  the  long  distance  between  the 
buildings  called  for  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  churches  --  16  --  after  Christianity  was  introduced. 
There  was  also  a  monastery  and  nunnery.  There  is  a 
fairly  complete  record  in  Rome  of  bishops  of  Green¬ 
land  down  to  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  but 
some  bishops  of  Greenland  never  made  the  trip  from 
the  continent. 

The  colony  launched  by  Eric  the  Red  lasted  about 
four  centuries.  It  has  never  been  definitely 
established  whether  it  was  wiped  out  by  famine, 
death  (there  were  contacts  with  the  Eskimos  in  later 
years),  or  desertion.  The  flourishing  trade  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  died  with  the  colony  and  a 
curtain  fell  on  the  new  world  which  did  not  rise 
again  until  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Cabot. 
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Leif  Ericson  (980-1030) 


The  sagas  involving  Eric  the  Red  are  not  identical 
and  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  a  brief,  consistent 
historical  narrative  involves  compromises.  This  is 
even  more  true  of  Leif  Ericson.  However,  once  only 
a  legendary  figure,  Leif  Ericson  is  now  recognized 
authoritatively  as  the  first  discoverer  of  America. 

In  1935,  when  the  United  States  government 
officially  recognized  October  9  as  Leif  Ericson  Day, 
the  most  famous  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  The 
New  York  Times ,  stated,  "It  is  no  longer  to  be 
doubted  that  Leif  Ericson  set  foot  upon  the  mainland 
of  the  New  World  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  mil lenium. 

Eric  the  Red's  children  --  Leif,  Thorvald, 
Thorstein,  and  Freydis  --  grew  up  on  the  rugged 
coastline  of  Greenland,  after  having  been  born  in 
Iceland.  According  to  available  accounts,  they  had 
a  devoted  mother  and  a  magnificent  father.  By 
necessity  they  lived  close  to  the  sea  all  their  life, 
and  three  of  the  four  were  destined  to  set  foot  upon 
the  North  American  continent  almost  500  years  before 
Columbus  made  his  discovery.  The  fourth,  Thorstein, 
tried  but  failed. 

Leif  had  the  advantages  that  go  along  with  being 
a  chief's  oldest  son.  He  traveled  with  his  father 
and  became  an  expert  navigator  at  an  early  age.  A 
hearty,  powerful,  blond  lad,  he  soon  captained  his 
own  ship. 

At  an  early  age,  perhaps  19,  Leif  was  credited 
with  making  the  first  trip  directly  from  Greenland 
to  Norway,  without  stopping  off  at  Iceland.  Probably 
unaware  of  the  great  importance  of  the  trip ,  Leif 
likely  was  avoiding  the  dangerous  passage  from 
»  Greenland  to  Iceland. 
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This  is  the  first  historical  record  of  a  sea 
voyage  of  this  distance.  All  voyages  from  Norway  had 
been  by  way  of  Iceland,  then  to  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland.  Here  Leif  deliberately  steered  across  the 
open  Atlantic 3  without  seeking  to  avail  himself  of 
the  harbors  along  the  way,  without  compass ,  and  in  a 
ship 3  like,  all  ships  of  the  time s  without  a  fixed 
deck.  This  was  an  exploit  equal  to  the  greatest  in 
history;  it  is  the  beginning  of  real  ocean  voyages. 

The  saga  records  the  fact  that  Leif  was  not 
entirely  successful  in  his  plan  to  sail  directly  to 
Norway  from  Greenland.  He  was  driven  by  storms  off 
his  course  to  the  Hebrides,  where  he  spent  some  time 
waiting  for  favorable  winds.  Leif  there  fell  in 
love  with  a  woman  of  high  lineage 9  Thorgunna.  When 
he  prepared  to  sail  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  him,  but  Leif  said  he  would  not  carry  her  off 
without  the  approval  of  her  kinsmen.  She  then  told 
him  that  she  would  bear  his  child  and  he  gave  her  a 
gold  ring,  a  Greenland  mantle  of  frieze,  and  a  belt 
&f  walrus  ivory  before  sailing  away  for  Norway . * 

As  indicated  earlier  (page  17) ,  when  Leif  Eric eon 
arrived  in  Norway  he  got  an  excellent  reception 
from  King  Olaf  I  himself. 

The  King  expounded  the  Christian  faith  to  him,  as 
did  to  other  heathens  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  it 
proved  easy  for  the  King  to  persuade  Leif  to  be 
baptized,  together  with  all  of  his  shipmates.  The 
King  restored  to  Leif  the  land  near  Jaeren  that  the 
Crown  had  confiscated  when  Eric  was  banished  from 


*  The.  saga  records  that  a  child  —  a  boy  --  later 
came  to  Greenland  and  Leif  acknowledged  father¬ 
hood.  However,  "there  seemed  to  be  something  rot 
altogether  natural"  about  the  boy  and  he  appare:  tly 
died  at  an  early  age. 
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Noway  • 

With  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert ?  Leif  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  King's  emissary  to  bring  Christianity 
to  Greenland, 

A  translation  of  the  conversation  is  recorded  as 
follows  s 

King  Olafi  "Is  it  thy  purpose  to  -sail  to  Green¬ 
land?" 

Leif  Ericsons  "It  is  my  purpose,  if  it  be  your 

will." 

King  Olaf?  "I  believe  it  will  be  well  and 
thither  thou  shaft  go  upon  my  errand,  to  proclaim 
Christianity  there." 

Leif  told  the  King  that  be  -should  decide  this 
question  and,  no  doubt  considering  his  father 
Eric1 s  devotion  to  the  pagan  gods,  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  the  mission 
successfully. 

The  King  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  man  who 
would  be  better  fitted  for  this  mission  than  Leif, 
"and  is.  thy  hands  the  cause  will  surely  prosper." 

"This  can  only  be  if  I  enjoy  the  grace  of  your 
protection,"  Leif  concluded,  and  he,  along  with 
King  Olaf's  priests,  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  his  ship 
was  ready  for  the  voyage. 

Unfortunately ,  the  two  major  sagas  of  the  period 
differ  on  the  next  point  --  an  important  point  -- 
in  Leif  Ericson^s  discovery  of  America.  One  saga 
reports  that  he  sailed  a  long  time  and  was  tossed 
about  upon  the  ocean  and  "finally  came  upon  lands  of 
,  which  he  previously  had  no  knowledge." 
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Thiss  account  makes  the  discovery  accidental . 

This  author  deems  the  other  account  more  prrbable. 
This  has  Leif  Ericson  first  making  a  successful  trip 
to  Greenland,  where  he  embarked  upon  his  mission  of 
converting  the  islanders  to  Christianity. 

His  mother  Thorhild  was  soon  won  over  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  but  old  Eric  remained  rocklike  in  his  dedi- 
cation  to  the  gods  Odin  and  Thor.  Eric  paid  dearly 
for  his  obstinacy,  however,  for  his  newly  converted 
wife  refused  to  sleep  with  a  pagan.  Thorhild  was 
active  in  the  Christian  movement  and  is  credited 
with  building  the  first  Christian  church  in  the  New 
World,  in  Greenland. 

Leif  traveled  a  great  deal  about  Greenland, 
assisting  his  father  Eric  in  providing  civil  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  growing  colony,  as  wall  as  spreading 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  on  one  of  his  trips 
that  he  met  Bjarne  Herjulfson  and  heard  about  land 
to  the  west,  sighted  when  Bjarae's  ship  was  tossed 
in  that  direction  by  storms. 

Finally,  when  circumstances  seemed  right,  Leif 
bought  Blame’s  largest  ship  and  hired  a  crew  of 
35  men  to  try  to  find  the  land  sighted  by  Bjarne 
some  years  earlier. 

Leif  invited  his  father  to  lead  the  expedition, 
but  Eric  declined,  saying  tfrat  he  was  now  too  eld 
and  less  able  to  endure  the  exposure  of  sea  life. 

But  Leif,  anxious  to  honor  his  father  and 
convinced  cf  his  father's  invincibility,  continued 
to  urge  him,  arguing  that  Eric  would  be  tne  one  who 
would  be  the  most  apt  to  bring  good  fortune  to  the 
venture. 

Impressed  with  Leif’s  earnestness,  Eric  finally 
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yielded  and  reluctantly  agreed  to  make  the  journey. 
After  farewells  to  his  wife  and  children,  Eric 
swung  onto  his  horse  to  ride  down  to  the  ship.  But 
when  he  was  a  short  distance  from  the  wharf,  the 
horse  stumbled  and  Eric  was  pitched  off,  injuring 
his  foot. 

Eric  took  the  misfortune  as  an  omen  that  he 
should  not  go  and  said,  "It  is  not  designed  for 
me  to  discover  more  lands  than  the  one  in  which  we 
are  now  living,  nor  can  we  now  continue  longer  to¬ 
gether."  He  realized,  of  course,  that  despite  the 
sincerity  of  Leif's  request,  Leif  was  no  youngster 
who  needed  assistance.  Leif  had  already  made  his 
mark  in  history  by  his  voyage  to  Norway,  without 
stopping  off  at  Iceland,  and  Leif,  himself,  was 
supremely  confident  he  could  find  the  lands  to  the 
west  and  return.  This  would  indicate  nothing 
unusually  courageous  in  Leif  --  Vikings  had  been 
making  lengthy,  daring  voyages  for  hundreds  of 
years  by  this  period  in  history  . 

So  Leif  Ericson  set  out  with  35  companions  with 
the  specific  purpose  of  finding  America,  within 
10  years  of  1000  A.D. 

Following  B jarne 1 s  route  in  reverse  order,  Leif 
first  found  the  land  that  B jarne  and  his  crew  had 
last  seen.  This  feat  --  though  famous  in  nautical 
history  --  is  in  no  way  impossible  or  even  incredible. 
Vikings  --  as  well  as  sailors  of  other  lands  --  had 
for  years  been  able  to  find  specks  of  islands  in 
vast  seas.  A  look  at  the  map  shows  that  a  ship 
heading  westward,  or  southwestward,  from  Greenland, 
would  be  bound  to  strike  North  America  by  simply 
continuing  in  that  direction.  The  distance  to 
land  was  great,  but  not  so  great  as  from  the 
settlements  on  the  western  shores  of  Greenland  back 
to  Iceland,  and  certainly  not  nearly  so  far  as  Leif's 
earlier  voyage  from  Greenland  to  the  Hebrides  or 
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Norway . 

e 

Leif  Ericson  first  landed,  according  to  one 
plausible  theory 9  on  Newfoundland 5  a  neighboring  part 
of  Labrador j  or  on  the  southern  tip  of  Nova  Scotia, 
(See  map.) 

Later  he  took  advantage  of  a  northeasterly  wind 
which  blew  for  two  days  and  he  landed  on  an  island 
farther  south.  He  continued  south  of  the  island  and 
westward  into  the  mouth  of  a  river.  At  high  tide, 
the  Vikings  went  ashore  and  erected  booths  or  sheds 
for  temporary  shelter.  Later 9  when  the  group  decided 
to  spend  the  winter  in  America 9  larger,  more  sub- 
stantial  houses  were  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Leif  Ericson. 


Possibly  they  were  near  Nantucket  Sound  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  -=  this  area  meets  the 
description  in  the  sags  °°  in  a  year  that  had  an 
unusually  mild  winter.  (They  reported  that  "cattle 
would  need  no  fodder  there  during  the  winters"  and 
"there  was  no  frost  there  in  the  winters  and  the 
grass  withered  but  little.")  Or  possibly  they  ware- 
farther  south. 

Leif  sent  the  men  on  various  exploratory  missions 
and  one  evening  be  discovered  that  Tyrker,  a  German, 
was  missing.  Tyrker  had  been  attached  to  Eric 3 s 
family  for  many  years  and  was  very  devoted  to  Leif 
when  he  was  a  child’  Leif  considered  him  almost  a 
member  of  the  family. 

Leif  himself  started  off  with  a  hunting  party  of 
12  men,  only  to  come  across  a  very  gay  Tyrker  a 
short  distance  from  the  house.  When  Leif  asked  where 
he  had  been  Tyrker  "spoke  for  some  time  in  German, 
rolling  his  eyes,  and  grinning,  and  they  could  not 
understand  him.  But  after  a  time  he  addressed  them 
in  the  Northern  tongue:  1  X  did  not  go  much  farther 
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(than  you) ,  and  yet  I  have  something  of  novelty  to 
relate,  I  have  found  vines  and  grapes.*" 

Tyrker  was  familiar  with  grapes  in  his  native 
Germany s  but  this  fruit  was  something  new  to  most 
Norsemen.  There  has  been  speculation  whether 
Tyrker 1  s  strange  actions  wars  caused  by  intoxic.at.lc 
from  fermenting  grapes  or  just  joyful  banter  over 
his  discovery. 

Later  Leif  had  the  men  gather  the  grapes ,  cut 
vines s  and  chop  down  trees  to  prepare  a  cargo  for 
the  return  trip.  In  the  spring,  when  the  cargo 
was  ready  and  the  weather  favorable ,  Leif  sailed 
for  Greenland,  leaving  his  houses  still  standing 
in  the  wilderness.  The  fact  that  he  abandoned  the 
al ready °cut  dry  lumber  in  the  houses  has  caused 
scholars  to  conclude  that  be  surelv  intended  to 
return.  Weed  was  greatly  needed  in  Greenland,  and 
he  could  have  carried  a  much  larger  load  of  dry 
than  of  green  heavy  timber. 

The  return  trip  from  Win el and  or  Vital  and  was 
apparently  uneventful,  until  the  men  were  in  sight 
of  Greenland.  Then  they  came  upon  and  rescued  a 
shipwrecked  crew  of  15,  mar  coned  on  a  small  rocky 
island,  and  earned  for  Leif  the  title  "Leif  the. 
Lucky." 


Eric  the  Red  died  the  winter  after  Leif*s  return 
Leif  by  now  had  achieved  a  "goodly  store  of  both 
property  and  honor"  and,  as  a  man  of  accomplishment 
and  the  oldest  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  it  was  only 
natural  for  him  to  succeed  his  father  as  leader  of 
the  Greenland  colonists. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  available  early  sagas 
of  any  of  Eric  the  Red's  children  having  any 
surviving  children.  Possibly  this  famous  line  died 
off  early  in  the  1000* s,  which  would  then  prove 
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incorrect  our  interpretation  of  Anton  Bogan 8  s  theory* 
However ,  one  modern  bock,  published  in  1956  >  y 
Pagean  Press  and  written  by  Carl  Stearns  Cla  cy  =  - 
The  Saga  of:  Leaf  Eric  son  records  a  marring- 

between  Leif  and  a  charming  Norwegian  girl  am-d 
Norna  aboard  Leif *  s  -ship  tie  Sc.irmrl  der  —  with  King 
Olaf  I  h  1  ms  elf  in  attendance  -«  and  this  marriage 
produced  a  son*  In  describing  Nona,  the  saga  says. 
"No  one.  could  resemble  a  g©dd©s@  more  than  this  proud 
high^bosom&d  maid,  as  slender** limbed  as  a  do-,  who 
moved  with  the  grace  of  a  swimming  swan  a  .  .  Leif 
thought  that  he  had  never  seen  so  lovely  a  thing  as 
the  fair  Noma,  nor  a  smile  of  such  charm  as  when 
she  repeated  his  name  at  their  meeting.  Flawless, 
too,  was  her  milk-white  skin,  the  gold  in  her  long 
flowing  hair,  and  the  blue  In  her  eyes  which  seemed 
so  earnest  and  friendly  when  she  locked  at  him 
but  which  had  fire  in  their  depths." 


"How  unfortunate  she  is  a  Christian*"  Leif  thought 
when  they  met  during  his  pagan  days.  Author  Clancy 
attributes  at  least  part  of  Leif's  swift  conversion 
to  Christianity  to  his  love  for  Norna. 


Authors  have  pondered  why  Leif  Eric son  never 
returned  to  Vinland,  despite  his  apparent  intention 
to  do  ©o.  (Seme  scholars  have,  even  theorized,  that 
he  actually  did  return,  though  there  is  no  record 
of  any  such  voyage  in  any  of  the  known  sagas.) 


Despite  the  Vikings  urge  to  roam,  there  was  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  of  them  to  settle 
down  at  some  time  in  their  lives.  Even  Eric  the  Red. 
"the  fiercest  Viking  of  them  all,"  apparently  was 
content  at  one  point  to  settle  down  and  live  out  his 
life  in  Iceland.  He  certainly  had  reached  ttiat  point 
when  Leif  urged  him  to  lead  the  voyage  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 


Very  probably  Leif  intended  to  go  back  to  Vinland 
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when  he  left  his  houses  standing  there.  And  no 
doubt  this  thought  lingered  with  him,  because  over 
the  years  he  refused  to  let  others  have  permanent 
possession  of  them. 

But  Leif  had  a  dual  public  responsibility  when 
he  returned  to  Greenland: 

First,  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  King  to 
bring  Christianity  to  these  colonists  and  he  had 
considerable  initial  success,  without  using  force 
as  did  both  Olaf  I  and  Olaf  II.  But  certainly  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  life-long  Norse  followers 
of  Odin  and  Thor  did  not  immediately  abandon  their 
belief  en  masse.  No  doubt  there  were  still  many 
pagans  in  Greenland  when  Leif  made  his  lengthy 
Voyage  to  Vinland  and,  with  pagan  Eric  the  Red 
as  leader  of  the  colony,  probably  many  new  Christians 
fell  back  to  their  old  gods  in  Leif’s  absence. 
Consequently  Leif  was  faced  with  a  large  religious 
task  when  he  returned. 

Second,  inasmuch  as  Eric  died  shortly  after  Leif 
returned  from  America,  all  the  heavy  civil  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  fell  into  his  hands  at  this  time. 

One  can  easily  conclude  that  Leif  felt,  "I’ll  go 
back  just  as  soon  as  I  get  things  arranged  here.” 

But  the  time  never  came  while  Leif  was  young  enough 
to  make  such  a  journey.  Years  later,  as  one  author 
concludes,  Leif  ” tired  of  sea  and  sail.  Hearth, 
crucifix,  ale,  and  chess  .  .  .  (and)  long  gabs  .  .  . 
those  .  .  .  (were)  his  wants.” 

Leif  and  Norna's  son,  Thorkel ,  was  born  in 
Brattalid,  Greenland,  probably  a  few  years  after 
Leif's  return  from  Vinland  --  say  1005  A.D.  It 
was  in  1025  A.D.  that  Thorkel  Leif sen  was  first 
mentioned  as  the  Lord  of  Brattalid,  and  this  date 
may  indicate  when  Leif  died  or  relinquished  active 
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control. 

f# 

The  name  Thorkel  is  an  important  one  to  the 
Foxvogs  because,  if  Anton  Bogan :s  theory  is  correct, 
the  direct  line  of  descent  apparently  was  from  Eric 
the  Red,  through  Leif  Ericson,  Eric “  s  oldest  son, 
through  Leif's  only  son  Thorkel,  Eric's  only 
surviving  grandchild® 

This  chapter  could  appropriately  end  here,  a?  far 
as  the  Foxvog  iaxnily  history  is  concerned,  because 
the  line  must  have  followed  Leif  and  Thorkel. 

Thorstein  and  Thorvald  were  Thorkel' s  uncles  and 
Freydis  was  nis  aunt.  All  three  died  without  recordin 
any  children®  But  leaving  the  story  here  would  leave 
related  historical  accomplishments  unmentioued. 

it  it  it 

After  Leif's  return  from  America  there  was,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  new  land.  One 
saga  reports  that  his  brother  Thorvald  felt  that  the 
country  had  not  been  sufficiently  explored,  perhaps 
the  understatement  of  that  century. 

Leif  offered  Thorvald  the  use  of  his  ship,  and 
Thorvald  and  his  crew  set  sail.  There  is  no  further 
account  of  the  trip  until  Thorvald  and  his  men  arrived 
at  the  wooden  houses  Leif  had  built  a  few  years 
earlier.  They  spent  the  winter  quietly,  supplying 
themselves  with  food  by  fishing.  In  the  spring, 
Thorvald  started  explorations  and  found  it  a  "fair, 
well-wooded  country."  The  explorations  were  made 
in  various  directions  and  continued  into  the  next 
year,  after  the  group  spent  a  second  winter  at 
"Leif  s -booths." 

Thorvald  eventually  found  an  excellent  new  location 
and  decided,  "Here  I  should  like  to  make  my  home." 

But  tragedy  developed. 
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When  the.  me.ri  were  returning  to  their  ship,  they 
saw  three  skin  ounces  m  the  beach  and,  turning 
them  ever,  they  found  three  Indians  huddled  under 
each  canoe,  Leif  had  treated  the  Indians  he  met 
with  care,  but  ThorvaId3s  party  seized  and  killed 
eight  of  the  men  —  the  ninth  escaped  into  the 
woods . 


The  Vikings  did  net  have  long  to  wait  before 
Indians  in  Ma  countless  number  of  skin  canoes'* 
attacked  them  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  eight 
braves.  The  Indians  were  driven  off,  but  Thorvald 
was  fatally  wounded  by  an  arrow  that  drove  under 
his  armpit.  He  instructed  his  men  to  bury  him  at 
the  sice  he  had  selected  for  a  home  and  "place  a 
cross  at  my  head  and  another  at  my  feet,  and  call 
it  Crossness  forever  after," 


The  men  carried  cut  his  wishes  and  then  spent 
another  winter  in  Vinland  before  loading  their  ship 
with  grapes  and  wood  for  the.  return,  trip  to  Greer— 
land,  where  they  reported  Therv&ldbs  death  to  Leif 
an d  Th o r  s  t  e  in , 


During  this  period  there  was  a  very  distinguished 
man  in  Iceland  named  Thorbiorn,  "an  excellent 
husbandman"  who  had  a  great  estate.  Thorbiorn E  s 
daughter  Gudrid  "was  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex 
and  in  every  respect  a  very  superior  woman." 
Thorbiorn  eventually  moved  to  Greenland  and  Eric  the 
Red  gave  him  land  on  Stckkat.ess,  where  Thorbiorn 
established  a  good  farmstead. 


Leif’s  brother  Thorstein  was  regarded  as  an  out¬ 
standing  young  man,  of  whom  it  was  once  said  (when 
Leif  was  in  Norway)  "there  was  not  at  that  time  a 
man  in  Greenland  who  was  accounted  of  so  great 
promise." 

Thorstein  and  Gudrid  became  acquainted,  and  when 
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he  sought  her  as  hij  wife,  "his  suit  was  favorably 
received  both  by  hers  si f  a^d  by  her  father."  The 
autumn  wedding  was  held  at  Brattalid  and  "the  enter” 
tainment  sped  well,  and,  was  very  numerously  attended." 

One  sag a  reports  that  Thor stein  decided  to  follow 
the  lead  of  his  two  brothers  and  make  a  trip  to  Vine¬ 
land.  He  announced  he  would  recover  the  body  cf  his 
brother  Ihorvald  and  bring  it  back  to  Greenland.  He 
equipped  the  same  ship  The rvald  used  and  took  his  wife 
Gudrid  and  a  crew  of  25  men  with  him. 

Unlike  the  two  earlier  voyages  5  this  one  failed. 

The  ship  was  driven  "hither  and  thither  over  the  sea 
all  that  summer  and  lost  all  reckoning." 

Finally 9  at  the  beginning  of  winter  tbs  ship 
found  its  way  back  to  the  Western  Settlement  in  Green¬ 
land  and  it  was  not  long  after  this  that  Thors tei : 
became  ill  and  died.  He  was  buried  at  the  church  at 
Erics firth  and  his  prcperty  passed  into  Gudrid 3 s 
possession. 

Brother-in-law  Leif  befriended  Gudrid,  taking  her 
into  his  home  and  carefully  looking  after  her  affairs. 

That  summer  a  ship  cam-  to  Greenland  from  Norway. 

It  was  skippered  by  a  capable,  wealthy  man  by  the 
name  of  Thor f inn  Karlsafni.  He  passed  the  winter  at 
Brattalid  in  Leif  Eric  son* s  home  where  he  met  Gudrid, 
and  he  soon  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  Gudrid 
referred  him  to  Leif  for  her  answer,  and  the  marriage 
was  held  that  winter. 

Foxvog  relatives  made  the  first  three  attempts  to 
visit  America,  but  it  was  not  only  Foxvog  ancestors 
that  continued  the  voyages.  Greenlanders,  including 
Gudrid,  urged  Karlsefni  to  make  the  venture.  Karlsefni 
agreed.  He  assembled  a  company  of  60  men  and  five 
women,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  shipmates 
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that  they  should  share  equally  in  the  profits.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving 5  Karlsefni  asked  Leif  for  his  Vinland 
houses,  and  Leif  replied  be  would  lend  them  but  not 
give  them,  Eric's  natural  daughter,  Freydis,  went 
on  this  mission.* 

One  historic  event  of  this  trip  was  the  birth  of 
Thor f inn  Karlsefni  and  Gudrid's  first  child,  Snorri, 
the  first  white  child  to  be  born  in  America. 

The  trip  was  regarded  as  a  great  success  and,  after 
returning  to  Greenland,  Thcrfinn  was  regarded  very 
highly. **  Later  Thor f inn  and  Gudrid  moved  to  Iceland, 


*  One  famous  story  in  the  Norwegian  sagas  about  this 
trip  to  Vinland  involved  Freydis.  During  an  Indian 
raid,  she  saw  the  Vikings  retreating  and  taunted 
them  for  fleeing  before  the  ravages.  She  suddenly 
snatched  up  a  sword  from  a  slain  Norseman  and 
turned  towards  the  attacker*,  bared  bar  breasts,  a.  d 
stroked  them  with  the  hi  an,-  of  the  sword.  Startled 
by  the  defiant  action,  the  Indians  stopped,  turned 
about,  and  fled.  Indiana  greatly  feared  "bewitched" 
persons  ar.d  perhaps  thought  her  insane.  From  this  action 
and  her  later  actions,  tv.e  Indians  probably  were  correct. 

**  In  the  Pictorial  History  ^ f  America,  this 
voyage  was  described  d.s  th-  "most  extensive  Viking 
expedition  to  the  New  Worid  .  .  .  Settling  in  a 
place  he  called  5  Straumf j  ord, 1  on  the  northwest 
shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  he  (Karlsefni)  and  his  company 
remained  in  North  America  for  three  years  until 
hostilities  with  the  natives  forced  them  to  abandon 
the  colony  .  .  .  Although  there  remains  some  dis¬ 
agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  precise  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  early  Norse  settlements,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  having  actually  existed. 

Accounts  are  found  in  medieval  literature." 
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Through  her  son  Snorri,  America's  first-born  white 
child,  Gudrid  became  the  ancestress  of  a  long  line  of 
prominent  Icelanders,  including  three  bishops. 

After  Thor f inn  died  and  Snorri  married,  Gudrid 
embarked  upon  a  long-planned  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Ther 
she  was  received  at  the  Vatican  and  questioned  about 
the  location  and  extent  cf  her  son's  birthplace.  In 
this  manner,  by  the  year  1030  A.D.,  direct  knowledge 
of  Leif  Ericson's  discovery  had  reached  the  center  of 
the  civilized  world. 

*  -k  * 

There  is  one  more  recorded  voyage  to  America  by  a 
Foxvog  ancestor,  before  Robert  Faksva&g  mads  the  trip 
in  the  1890s.  This  trip  was  made  by  Freydis,  and  was 
replete  with  evil. 

About  1011  A.D. 5  following  Karlsefni's  successful 
and  profitable  voyage,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  another  trip.  It  turned  out  that  Frey dig  and 
her  meek  husband  made  a  deal  with  two  Norwegian- 
brothers,  Helgi  and  Finnhogi,  to  engage  in  a  joint 
venture  in  two  ships,  sharing  all  things  equally. 

Each  ship  was  to  carry  30  able-bodied  men,  besides  the 
women.  Before  leaving,  Freydis ,  privately,  sought  out 
Leif  and  asked  him  for  his  V inland  houses.  As  before, 
Leif  refused  to  give  them  up,  .but  agreed  to  lend  them 
to  all  the  voyagers. 

Freydis  concealed  five  extra  men  on  her  ship,  and 
this  was  not  discovered  until  the  ships  reached  the 
American  coast.  After  reaching  Leif's  houses,  Freydis 
again  broke  the  agreement  by  refusing  to  share  the 
houses  with  the  Norwegians,  making  them  take  extra 


*  By  this  period,  Greenlanders  regarded  Norwegians 
as  foreigners. 
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time  to  build  shelters  for  themselves  and  their 
men.  Later  she  insisted  on  trading  ships  with  the 
brothers  because  their  ship  was  larger  and  could 
carry  more  cargo.  Even  when  they  agreed,  she 
plotted  further  against  them  by  lying  to  her 
husband  that  she  had  been  mistreated  and  vowing  to 
leave  him  if  he  did  not  avenge  her,  Freydis  and 
her  husband  led  their  crew  in  a  sneak  attack,  wiping 
out  the  brothers  and  all  the  men  of  the  other  crew. 
When  the  men  refused  to  slay  the  five  women  that 
were  in  the  other  party,  Freydis  killed  them  herself 
with  an  axe. 

On  the  way  back  to  Greenland  with  the  valuable 
cargo,  Freydis  sought  to  bribe  the  members  of  her 
party  into  silence  with  liberal  gifts,  but  rumors 
spread  after  she  reached  home.  When  the  information 
reached  Leif,  he  was  brokenhearted  to  learn  of  his 
sister’s  fantastic  misdeeds,  but  is  quoted  as 
saying,  n I  have  no  heart  to  punish  my  sister,  Freydis, 
as  she  deserves. '*  But  be  predicted  that  " there  is 
little  prosperity  in  store5’  for  any  offspring  of 
Freydis  and  her  husband. 

Leif’s  words,  coupled  with  general  knowledge  of 
Freydis 8  s  crimes,  made  her  an  outcast  and  she 
apparently  lived  a  life  of  despair.  One  source 
reports  she  had  one  miscarriage,  and  there  is  no 
record  of  her  having  any  children. 

In  later  years  other  voyages  were  made  to  Vinland 
for  grapes  and  timber,  and  writer  Carl  Stearns  Clancy 
reports  ” there  is  positive  evidence’5  that  some  of  the 
Northmen  remained  and  intermarried  with  the  natives. 
The  fair  haired  blue-eyed  members  of  the  Iroquois 
Indian  tribes  were  unique,  as  were  the  "long  houses" 

—  Norwegian  style  built  by  the  Iroquois. 
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The  question  is  asked 3  why  hasn't  Leif  Ericson 
received  the  credit  that  is  due  him  for  his  discovery 

There  are  two  main  reasons  2 

The  first  is  that  the  Norsemen  did  not  establish 
any  permanent ,  or  even  semi -permanent ,  colonies  in 
America.  Probably  Leif  Ericson  planned  to  colonize, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  personal  requirements  in 
his  life.  Also,  the  Norsemen  reached  America  with 
only  a  few  men  and  women  who  dared  go  out  farther 
from  the  most  distant  outpost  then  known  to  man. 

They  did  note,  and  could  not ,  advance  in  substantial 
numbers. 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  with  the  Indians. 
Vikings  were  not  used  to  treating  foreigners, 
especially  savages  whom  they  considered  inferior, 
with  kindness.  As  seen  in  thje  story  of  Thorvald  s 
venture,  the  Vikings  were  ruthless,  pointlessly 
murdering  eight  of  nine  Indians  they  found  under 
canoes.  The  ninth  lived  to  bring  the  avengers. 

Naturally  the  Indians,  alarmed  by  the  very  sight 
of  intruders,  fought  back  and  could  muster  enough 
warriors  to  crush  any  small  force  the  Vikings  could 
bring  from  Greenland. 

The  danger  is  pointed  up  in  a  remark  one  author 
attributed  to  Leif  to  his  sisters  "Vinland  is  a  good 
land.  I  saw  it,  named  it,  and  we  have  taken  a  mite 
of  its  wealth.  But  the  land  is  not  ours:  We  are  not 
enough,  we  are  not  strong  enough  for  it.  You  have 
felt  its  angers,  seen  the  unknown,  unnumbered  threat 
of  the  Skraelings  (Indians) .  I  should  myself  carry 
the  cross  among  them,  but  a  cross  with  an  army.  Even 
to  fetch  wood  you  need  not  only  axes  but  swords  -- 
more  swords  than  we  have." 

Leif  Ericson,  though  a  true  Viking,  seems  to  have 
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been  a  gentler  cut  of  man  than  his  wild  father  or 
his  Viking  contemporaries*  Perhaps  Leif,  if  he 
could  have  made  a  return  voyage,  might  have  made 
friends  with  the  Indians  and  have  developed  a 
colony*  He  might  have  continued  with  his  missionary 
work*  Certainly  the  environment  was  otherwise  far 
more  favorable  than  in  Greenland,  where  his  father 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony  that  lasted 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  second  reason  for  the  lack  of  due  credit 
was  the  lack  of  information  available  to  the  ea  rly 
historians.  Even  when  aware  of  the  Norse  sagas, 
they  did  not  carefully  read  them  to  extract  the 
facts  from  the  fanciful.  Today,  as  discussed 
earlier,  the  sagas  are  read  and  regarded  as  colored 
historical  accounts  of  actual  events...  Because  of 
the  fictitious  trappings,  each  historian  makes  his 
own  interpretation  based  on  the  sagas,  and  even  this 
author  had  to  make  personal  interpretations  and 
compromises  to  present  a  consiste?it  account  for  The 
Foxvog  Saga. 

Although  in  the  shadow  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
the  Northmen,  in  all  probability,  did  provide 
assistance  for  the  Italian  ©ea  captain  who  sailed 
under  the  Spanish  flag. 

A  manuscript  written  between  1070  and  1072  by  a 
German  historian  called  Adam  of  Bremen,  after  a 
visit  to  Denmark,  is  still  preserved  in  Copenhagen. 
It  shows  that  the  existence  of  the  New  World  soon 
became  generally  known  in  Europe. 

Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  Columbus  learned 
of  Vinland  and  the  Vikir.g  voyages  before,  he  planned 
his  own  transoceanic  voyage.  His  son 9  s  diary  report 
that  Columbus  -ailed  from  Bristol,  England,  tc 
Iceland  in  14//.  It  is  only  logical  to  suppose  that 
Columbus  obtained  ail  available  nautical  data  and 
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information  that  he  could  get  from  seafaring  Icelanders 
and  the  old  Nor^e  sagas.  The  confidence  which  Columbus 
evidenced 5  when  he  withstood  the  fears  and  doubts  of 
hi  s  men  who  wanted  to  turn  back9  may  have  been  based 
on  his  knowledge  that  Leif  Ericson  and  other  North¬ 
men  had  previously  visited  the  land  he  was  heading 
for.  As  the  poet  Daniel  Henderson  asks  2 

Spirit  of  Columbus s  tell  .  .  . 

Ere  the  Western  way  you  took, 
lii'-ycm?  tossing  car&vai , 

Found  you  not  an  Iceland  book? 

Was  not  there  the  record  traced 
Of  an  Hesperidian  shore? 

Was  not  your  high  courage  based 
On  the  Norse  who  went  before? 

Were  not  your  green  laurels  won 
In  the  wake  of  Ericson? 


Summary 

Eric  the  Red  was  born  on  the  western  edge  of  Norway 
about  950  A.D.  and  he  and  his  father  Thorvald  were 
driven  out  of  Norway  on  a  manslaughter  charge.  Eric 
was  the  father  of  Leif  Ericson ,  the  discoverer  of 
America ,  and  history  records  he  had  two  other  sons  and 
one  daughter. 

There  is  no  record  that  Leif's  brothers  or  half- 
sister  had  any  offspring.  In  fact the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  old  sagas  fail  to  mention  that  Leif  married 
and  had  children,  but  one  modern  source  reports  that 
Leif  had  one  son  named  Thorkel  who  was  bora  in  Green¬ 
land  about  1005  A.D.  Thorkel  was  called  the  Lord  of 
Brattalid  in  Greenland  in  1025. 

Then  what?  The  clouds  of  history  close  in  and 
preliminary  investigations  do  not  reveal  any  more 
information  about  Thorkel.  -  Was  Thorkel  Leif’s  only 
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son?  Did  Thorkel  marry  and  have  children  and 
grandchildren?  Where  did.  they  go? 

As  recounted  earlier,  Eric  the  Red's  settlements 
vanished  some  time  in  the  1300s. Thus,  to  hold  the 
Bogan  theory  together,  it  must  be  assumed  that  some 
time  before  the  1300s  (and  presumably  after  1025) 
some  Foxvog  ancestor  found  his  way  back  to  the 
western  shore  of  Norway, 

Possibly  the  return  trip  was  made  by  way  of 
Iceland,  the  usual  route  of  that  era,  with  even  a 
stopover  of  several  hundred  years  at  this  remote 
island.  Possibly  --  if  the  tale  is  true  --  some 
descendant  of  Thorkel  (maybe  one  not  in  the  direct 
line  of  heirship  in  Greenland)  returned  to  Norway  to 
reclaim  the  land  near  Jaeren  in  southwestern  Norway 
taken  from  Thorvald  and  Eric  the  Red,  and  returned 
later  to  Leif  Ericson  by  King  Olaf  1,  the  winter 
that  Leif  was  his  guest  at  the  royal  palace. 

At  any  rate ,  the  first  direct  male  line  Foxvog 
ancestor  definitely  established  as  having  lived  on 
the  west  coast  of  Norway*,  some  miles  north  of 
Jaere’s',-  is  Peder  Olsen  Naalsund,  the  father  of 
Rasmus  Pedersen  Naalsund  Faksvaag,  the  grandfather 
of  Tollef  Rasmussen  Faksvaag ,  and  the  great  grand¬ 
father  of  Robert  To lief sen  Foxvog,  The  Foxvog 
history  will  be.  resumed  with  Peder  Olsen  Naalsund 
in  Chapter  Seven  and  (1)  will  trace  *to  the  1600s 
the  families  of  the  women  Peder,  Rasmus,  Tollef, 
and  Robert  married  (Berit  Vaa.cjhd*  Malena  Faksvaag, 
Sigrid  Grimstad,  and  Olea  Norum,  respectively), 
and  (2)  will  include  Robert's  descendants  until 
1959. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

MALENA1  S  ANCESTORS  --  HARO IX)  I  AND  OLAF  I 


THE  STATE  ARCHIVES  in  Trondheim 5  Norway,  states 
that  Robert's  grandmother  Malena  was  a  member  of 
the  Aspa  family  and  some  of  these  people  used  the 
surname  Tryggve  because  the  family,  "according  to 
an  unproved  tradition s  descended  from  the  Nor- 
wegian  King,  Olaf  Trvggvesen." 

Various  attempts  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  this  have  failed,  but  the  Norwegian  press  attache 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Bjorn  Jensen,  states  that 
apparently  there  is  some  substantial  basis  for  this 
tradition,  even  if  "unproved,"  because  if  there  was 
not  a  strong  possibility  that  the  relationship 
might  be  authentic,  the  Norwegian  State  Archives 
would  not  have  given  it  credence  by  acknowledging 
it.  The  State  Archives  states  further  that  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century  the  family  "belonged"  to  the 
nobility  and  "at  least  one  of  the  archbishops 
(probably  Archibishop  Gaute)  of  Norway  came  from 
Aspa." 

Malena1 s  great  grandmother  was  named  Margrete 
Tryggve  and  a  contemporary  Norwegian  student  of 
genealogy  and  archeology  said  in  1959  that  Margrete 
Tryggve  "lives  in  the  minds  of  the  old  folks  here 
by  the  name  of  Margrete  Gote.  She  most  likely  comes 
from  the  farm  Aspa  on  the  island  Aspoerw  I  have  an 
idea  the  name  Gote  comes  from  Archbishop  Gaute  .  .  . 
(because)  of  the  likeness  of  the  names."  Arch¬ 
bishop  Gaute  was  born  and  reared  on  the  farm  Aspa 
about  1500. 

With  as  much  or  more  reason  than  with  Leif 
Ericson,  we  can  look  back  and  study  the  royal  family 
that  modem  Foxvogs  can  suspect  is  linked  to  their 
own.  To  do  this  properly,' we  go  back  to  the  earliest 
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historical  times  when  Norway  was  divided  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  before  the  days  of  Norwegian 
nationalism. 

The  people  needed,  and  in  some  cases  welcomed,  a 
power  strong  enough  to  protect  their  farms  and  their 
trade.  The  local  kings  and  earls,  however,  sought 
to  win  more  strength  and  wealth  for  themselves  and 
often  resisted  the  development  of  any  over -all 
power . 

The  local  kings  frequently  fought  one  another  as 
they  tried  to  extend  their  influence,  but  they 
seemed  to  recognize  and  respect  one  another* s 
"royalty"  by  intermarriage,  etc.  It  was  inevitable 
that  some  local  king  would  eventually  extend  his 
domination  so  far  that  he  could  claim  to  be  King 
of  all  Norway. 


King  Harold  I  (853-933) 

Such  a  man  was  King  Harold  the  Fairhaired,  the 
grandfather  of  the  famed  King  Olaf  Tryggvesen  and 
possible  direct  line  ancestor  of  Malena  Faksvaag. 

King  Harold  was  the  son  of  Half dan  the  Black, 
King  of  the  Uplands.^  Half dan 3  s  father  was  Gudrod, 
the  Hunter  King.  Gudrod  was  the  son  of  an  earlier 
King  Half dan,  who  was  called  the  Money  Free  and  the 
Meat  Frugal,  because  he  gave  his  men  as  many  gold 
coins  for  their  hire  as  other  kings  gave  of  silver, 
but  he  gave  out  short  food  rations. 


*  The  story  of  this  line  of  local  kings  is  told  in 
the  ancient  Norwegian  Ynglinga  Saga,  and  grave 
mounds  at  Oseberg,  Gokstad,  and  Borre  reveal  the 
rich  civilization  of  these  Kings  whose  descendants 
united  Norway. 
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Harold* s  mothers  parents  were  Harold  Goldbeard, 
King  of  Sogn,  and  Thyrni,  daughter  of  Clack-Harold 
of  Jutland. 

The  great  Harold  the  Fairhaired  looms  so  large  in 
the  history  of  Norway  that  legends  became  confused 
with  historical  facts  even  within  his  own  lifetime. 
But  all  the  stories  emphasize  his  ambition ,  his 
energy 9  his  power,  and  his  youthfulness  when  be 
succeeded  his  father  the  sagas  say  he  was  on  ly 
10. 


There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  all  Norway  under  his  control 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  or  whether  the  plan 
evolved  as  he  advanced  step  by  step. 

The  complicated  and  somewhat  confused  stcry  of 
his  conquests  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  summarized 
in  a  paragraph.  When  the  covetous  Danish  King 
began  to  press  him  on  the  south,  Harold  had  to 
move  northward  from  the.  Uplands  to  find  an  outlet 
for  his  own  ambitions.  First  he  reconquered  the 
Uplands, which  were  in  revolt  following  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  then  he  moved  into  the  Trended ag 
area.  There  one  of  the  large  land-owning  earls  met 
him  with  an  army,  but  they  came  to  agreement  with¬ 
out  serious  conflict.  The  earl  continued  to  rule 
the  area  but  recognized  some  overlordship  of  Harold. 
Harold  acquired  more  naval  forces  and  proceeded  to 
conquer  the  Westland;  the  coastal  area  south  of 
Tr^ndelag  was  subdued  and  another  mighty  earl, 

Ragnvald  of  M^re,  became  his  friend.  When  Harold 
turned  southwestward,  to  the  area  of  the  most  violent 
Viking  activities,  he  ran  into  terrific  opposition. 

The  struggle  ended  in  the  Battle  of  Hafrsfjord,  and 
after  this  victory  Harold  was  hailed  as  the  first 
King  of  all  Norwegians.  The  date  is  given  as  872  A.D. 
although  some  historians  believe  it  was  about  25  years 
later  than  that. 
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Harold  lived  to  be  80  and  ruled  with  a  strong 
hand  for  many  years.  The  section  that  he  had  fought 
the  hardest  to  conquer  he  kept  under  his  personal 
rule  and  the  rest  of  the  country  he  controlled 
through  the  strongest  chieftains  in  the  land,  who 
kept  their  position  and  wealth  by  recognizing  the 
overlordship  of  Harold,  and  by  giving  him  the 
financial  and  military  support  he  requested. 

As  his  queen  Harold  took  the  Danish  princess 
Ranghild  to  establish  himself  on  a  par  with  the 
Danish  King.  But  he  had  many  wives  and  many 
children,  including  about  20  sons  who  claimed  royal 
prerogatives  and  rights  to  the  throne.  He  handled 
the  problem  by  distributing  much  of  his  wealth  to 
his  sons  and  made  some  of  them  --  including  a  Malena 
Faksvaag  ancestor  --  underkings. 

This  ancestor,  Olaf  of  Viken,  was  one  of  six 
sons  Harold  fathered  in  his  marriage  to  Hild,  or 
Swanhild,  daughter  of  Eystein,  Earl  of  Heidmark. 

When  Harold  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  sons, 

Olaf  received  Wingulmark,  Raumarick,  West fold,  and 
Thelamark.  Later  when  Olaf's  brother  Guthorm  was 
killed  in  a  battle,  Olaf  also  took  over  the  defense 

of  the  country  on  the  eastern  boundary. 

/ 

As  King  Harold  advanced  in  years,  he  designated 
his  son  Erick  to  be  overking  and  his  successor  as 
King  of  all  Norway.  Erick  was  given  this  preference, 
not  because  he  was  the  oldest  or  the  most  capable, 
but  because  his  mother  Ranghild  was  of  the  established 
Danish  royal  house. 

However,  Olaf  of  Viken  and  many  of  his  other 
brothers  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  Eric's  over¬ 
kingship  and  conflicts  broke  out  even  before  Harold 
died.  Erick's  two-year  reign  as  King  of  Norway  was 
spent  in  continual  fighting,  and  he  killed  several 
of  his  own  brothers  in  his  determination  to  maintain 
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his  father* s  kingdom  by  force.  In  doing  so  he 
earned  himself  the  nickname  "Bloodaxe." 

Erick  drew  the  royal  revenues  and  rents  from  the 
central  parts  of  the  kingdom  after  Harold5 s  death, 
but  King  Olaf  continued  to  take  those  from  the 
Viken  district.  This  displeased  Erick.  He  brought 
an  army  against  Olaf 9  who  was  killed  in  the  battle 
that  followed.  Olaf  s  son  Tryggve  first  fled  to 
the  Uplands 9  but  he  later  returned  after  a  long 
Viking  journey  in  which  he  plundered  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  followed  his  father  as  King  of 
Viken. 

While  Erick  was  trying  unsuccessfully  to  con- 
solidate  his  shaky  realm  by  force s  the  youngest  of 
his  brothers 3  Haakon-,  was  growing  up  safsly  in 
England.  He  lived  as  the  foster  son  of  English 
King  Ae the is tan  and  was  the  only  Norwegian  king  of 
this  period  to  be  brought  up  in  a  thoroughly 
Christian  environment.  When  he  was  15  he  was 
persuaded 9  probably  by  Earl  Sigurd  and  other  enemies 
of  Erick 9  to  return  to  Norway.  When  he  arrived, 

Erick  offered  no  resistance  and  left  the  country  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  Northumbria. 

Unlike  Erick  Bloodaxe ,  Haakon  sought  to  rule  by 
conciliation  and  compromise,  and  he  abandoned  an 
obnoxious  tax  his  brother  and  father  had  collected 
from  the  landowners.  By  diminishing  royal  prerogatives 
he  reigned  many  years  in  peace  and  prosperity  and 
earned  the  title  "the  Good."  Although  a  Christian 
himself,  he  did  not  try  to  force  his  faith  onto  his 
fellow  Norwegians. 

Haakon  set  his  nephew,  his  brother* s  son.  King 
Tryggve  Olaf sen  (Malena*s  ancestor)  over  Viken  with 
instructions  to  defend  it  against  the  Danes  and 
other  enemies. 
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Erick  Bioodaxe* s  wife  and  sons,  who  had  fled  with 
him  when  Haakon  approached,  spent  time  in  England 
but  later  moved  to  Denmark,  (She  was  the  sister  of 
the  Danish  King.)  Frequently  Erick* s  sons  did 
battle  with  King  Tryggve  Olafsen  by  plundering  in 
Viken.  Tryggve  in  turn  made  raids  in  Seeland  and 
Halland.  At  one  point  Erick* s  sons  drove  him  from 
his  ships  at  Sotanes,  causing  great  concern  for 
Haakon,  King  of  all  Norway. 

Haakon  had  built  up  a  coastal  navy  (lei dang)  and 
when  he  learned  that  the  Danish  King,  urged  on  by 
Erick  Bioodaxe 1 s  wife  and  sons,  planned  a  major 
assault,  Haakon  put  the  fleet  into  action.  He 
raided  the  Danish  coast  and  captured  booty,  but  the 
victory  was  not  decisive.  Later  when  the  Danish 
fleet  engaged  in  a  counterattack,  Haakon* s  leidang 
was  strong  enough  to  win  the  battle,  but  he  himself 
was  fatally  wounded. 

After  Haakon* s  death,  five  of  Erick  Bioodaxe* s 
sons  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  and  Harold  Gray skin, 
the  oldest,  became  the  overking,  almost  the  sole 
ruler,  although  his  mother  remained  influential. 

Malena*s  ancestor  King  Tryggve  Olafsen  remained 
for  awhile  as  chief  in  the  Eastland.  He  exchanged 
messages  and  ambassadors  with  Erick's  sons  and  at 
one  time  "all  was  settled"  that  he  would  retain 
control  of  the  same  area  he  held  under  Haakon. 

9 

But  spurred  on  by  his  mother,  Harold  Grayskin 
adopted  the  policy  of  rule  by  force  which  was  used 
by  Harold  the  Fairhaired  and  Erick  Bioodaxe. 
Eventually,  in  963  A.D.,  Harold  Grayskin  ambushed 
and  murdered  his  cousin  King  Tryggve  Olafsen,  and 
caused  the  death  of  a  famous  Norwegian  nobleman, 

Earl  Sigurd,  by  burning  down  the  building  in  which 
he  was  staying. 
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Tryggve  01  afsesi  left.  only  Ms  wif <t  (tbe 
daughter  of  Bicdaskalle,  'a  great  man”  who  lived 
near  Ofrustad) ,  but  an  unborn  son  --  the  famous  Olaf 
Tryggve sen. 

*  *  * 

The  Malena  Faksvaag  family  history  thus  fellows 
Halfdan  the  Black,  Harold  the  Fairhaired,  Olaf  of 
Viken,  and  Tryggve  Olaf sen ,  down  to  Olaf  Tryggvesen, 
and  the  story  could  properly  follow  the  life  of  Olaf 
at  this  point.  But  inasmuch  as  Olaf  later  assumes 
the  throne  of  Norway,  the  chronology  is  better  re¬ 
tained  by  a  few  paragraphs  summarizing  the  fate  of 
Harold  Grayskin  and  his  successor: 

Earl  Haakon,  the  son  of  Earl  Sigurd,  who  was 
murdered  along  with  Tryggve  Olaf sen,  sought  revenge 
on  Harold  Grayskin.  With  the  connivance  of  the 
Danish  King,  who  continually  cast  a  covetous  eye 
northward  to  Norway,  Earl  Haakon  ambushed  and  killed 
King  Harold  Grayskin  and,  with  more  assistance  from 
Denmark,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

But  soon  the  Danish  King  found  that  Earl  Haakon 
was  not  as  subservient  as  he  had  hoped.  H<§  sent  a 
fleet  against  the  earl,  but  the  leidang  won  a  great 
victory  at  Hj^rungavaag,  and  wild  and  heroic  stories 
were  told,  depicting  the  beginning  of  national 
feeling  in  western  Norway.  However,  success  and 
loose  living  brought  about  a  change  in  Earl  Haakon, 
and  the  people  of  Tr^ndelag  rose  against  him,  ousting 
the  last  genuine  heathen  to  rule  Norway,  about  the 
same  time  Olaf  Tryggvesen  returned  to  Norway. 


King  Olaf  I  (964-1000) 

King  Harold  Grayskin  learned  that  King  Tryggve* s 
wife  Astrid  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  Tryggve' s 
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murder,  and  he  and  his  mother  later  made,  efforts 
to  lay  hands  on  Astrid  and  the  infant  Olaf,  who 
was  named  after  his  grandfather.  Astrid  fled  to 
the  Viking  kingdom  of  Gardarik,  and  apparently 
Olaf  spent  the  early  years  of  his  childhood  there. 

While  still  very  young,  Olaf  was  captured  by 
Estonians  and  was  sold  into  slavery  for  a  brief 
period.  Eventually  he  went  on  Viking  raids  himself, 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  a  young  man  today 
goes  off  to  school.  His  saga  recounts  adventures 
in  Russia,  where  he  lived  with  King  Valdemar  from 
the  age  of  9  to  17  (9  73-981  A.D.).  The  King  made 
him  chief  over  the  "men-at-arms ,"  and  Olaf 
successfully  led  Valdemar8 s  troops  in  battle  when 
he  was  only  16. 

While  sailing  the  Baltic  in  the  980s,  Olaf  ran 
into  heavy  seas  and  found  a  good  harbor  on  the 
edge  of  modern  Germany  where  he  met  a  woman  named 
Geira.  The  daughter  of  a  prince  named  Burisleif, 
Geira  had  the  governmental  powers  of  the.  area  in 
her  hands.  Olaf  and  Queen  Geira  "liked  each  ether 
exceedingly"  and  were  married  the  winter  of  982-983. 
He  became  ruler  with  her  over  her  domain  until  she 
died  in  984.  Olaf  grieved  her  death  and  finally 
abandoned  that  realm  in  984  and  went  out  again  on 
a  plundering  expedition. 

He  sailed  to  England  and  ravaged  over  a  wide 
area  --  Northumberland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

After  being  on  the  cruise  four  years  he  landed 
at  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  he  "agreed  to  let 
himself  be  baptized." 

That  autumn  he  returned  to  England  and  married 
a  local  queen  called  Gyda,  a  sister  of  Kvaran,  who 
was  then  King  of  Dublin  in  Ireland.  Previously  she 
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had  been  marriedto  an  earl  in  England  and  had  in¬ 
herited  his  dominions  upon  his  death.  Described  as 
a 'young  and  handsome'1  woman,  Gyda  lived  with  Olaf  in 
both  England  and  Ireland  and  she  bore  him  a  son 
named  Tryggve,  after  his  grandfather.  This  son  may 
well  be  the  continuation  of  the  line  which  led  to 
Malena  Faksvaag. 

The  most  renowned  Viking  of  his  age,  Olaf 
Tryggvesen  finally  concluded  that  the  people  of 
Tr^ndelag  were  about  to  rise  against  Earl  Haakon,  and 
thinking  the  time  was  opportune,  he  sailed  back  to 
Norway  in  995  A.D. 

However,  even  before  Olaf  arrived,  Earl  Haakon 
had  been  unseated  by  his  dissatisfied  subjects  and 
was  in  hiding.  He  was  later  slain  by  one  of  his  own 
men. 

Olaf  achieved  success  wherever  he  went  in  Norway. 
The  sons  of  Earl  Haakon  fled  to  England,  and, 
according  to  one  source,  "the  people  throughout  all 
the  land  would  listen  to  nothing  else  than  that  Olaf 
Tryggvesen  should  be  King."  However,  in  some  areas 
he  gained  recognition  only  by  force. 

King  Olaf  first  turned  southward,  where  his 
father.  King  Tryggve,  had  reigned  and  where  his 
mother  was  still  living.  On  the  western  shore  he 
won  recognition  through  the  support  of  the  powerful 
chieftain  Erling  Skjalgson  of  Sola,  who  married  the 
King's  sister  and  retained  control  over  a  large 
number  of  shires.  Olaf  won  Haalogaland  by  force  in 
the  north  and  thus  gained  control  over  practically 
the  whole  coast  of  Norway,  but  he  never  saw  the 
interior  of  the  country  during  his  five-year  reign. 

While  in  Norway  Olaf  married  again  as  a  final 
condition  of  reconciliation  with  a  powerful  family 
after  Olaf's  men  had  killed  the  girl's  father, 
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Xron-Skeggi.  But  on  their  wedding  night 9  the  bride, 
a  girl  named  Gudrun,  apparently  sought  to  avenge  her 
family1 s  death  by  attempting  to  run  a  knife  through 
Olaf  when  she  thought  he  was  asleep,  Olaf  took 
the  knife  from  her  and  she  ’’never  came  into  the 
King*s  bed  again.” 

Later  King  Olaf  discussed  marriage  with  Swedish 
Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  at  Konungahella,  but  when 
Olaf  insisted  she  be  baptised  as  a  Christian,  she 
refused  by  saying,  ”1  must  not  part  from  the  faith 
which  I  have  held,  and  my  forefathers  before  me.” 
Enraged,  Olaf  snarled ,  ’’Why  should  I  care  to  have 
thee,  an  old  faded  woman,  and  a  heathen  jade?”  and 
struck  herein-. the  face  with  his  glove. 

"This  may  some  day  be  thy  death/’  Sigrid 
retorted. 

Olaf  brought  several  Christian  priests  with  him 
from  England  to  Norway  and  in  his  home  district  he 
made  it  clear  that  acceptance  of  him  as  King  meant 
the  adoption  of  his  faith,  and  he  met  little 
opposition.  Earlier  Christian  missionaries  had 
prepared  the  way  in  this  area. 

<i 

A  large-  stretch  of  western  Norway  was  officially 
Christianized  without  violence,  but  in  northern 
Norway,  both  in  Trended ag  and  Haalogaland,  Olaf  met 
stubborn  defiance,  which  he  tried  to  crush  with 
force,  torture,  and  destruction  of  the  old 
sanctuaries. 

A  description  of  Olaf,  taken  directly  from  the 
ancient  saga,  follows: 

King  Olaf  was  the  most  expert  North¬ 
man  of  whom  we  have  an  account  and  he  was 
stronger  and  more  agile  than  most  men, 
and  many  stories  are  written  down  about 
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it.  One  is,  that  he  ascended  Homelen 
(regarded  as  an  inaccessible  peak  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  Bremanger)  and 
fixed  his  shield  upon  the  very  peak  .  . 

•  King  Olaf  could  run  across  the  oars 
outside  of  the.  vessel  while  his  men  we. Th¬ 
rowing  the  Serpent.  He  could  play  with 
three  daggers,  so  that  one  was  always  in 
the  air ^  and  he  took  the  one  falling  by 
the  handle.  He  could  walk  all  round 
upon  the  ship's  rails  s  could  strike  and 
cut  equally  well  with  both  hands,  and 
could  cast  two  spears  at  once.  King  Olaf 
was  a  very  merry  frolicsome  man;  gay  and 
social;  was  very  violent  in  all  respects; 
was  very  generous;  was  very  finical  in 
his  dress,  but  in  battle  he  exceeded  all 
in  bravery.  He  was  distinguished  for 
cruelty  when  he  was  enraged  and  tortured 
many  of  his  enemies.  Some  he  burnt  in 
fire;  some  he  had  torn  in  pieces  by  mad 
dogs;  some  he  had  mutilated,  or  cast  down 
from  high  precipices.  On  this  account 
his  friends  were  attached  to  him  warmly, 
and  his  enemies  feared  him  greatly;  and 
thus  he  made  such  a  fortunate  advance  in 
his  undertakings,  for  some  obeyed  his 
will  out  of  the  friendliest  zeal,  and 
others  out  of  dread. 

When  prominent  men  from  outside  of  Norway  would 
visit  him.  King  Olaf  contrived  to  detain  them  until 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  baptism  and  to 
carry  Christianity  home  with  them. 

We  have  seen  how  King  Olaf  was  successful  in  con¬ 
verting  Leif  Ericson  when  Leif  visited  Norway  and 
met  the  King  in  the  year  999  A.D.  (It  is,  of  course 
of  interest  to  contemplate  that  a  "direct  descendant 
of  Leif  Ericson  —  Rasmus  Pedersen  --  and  ^"direct 
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descendant”  of  King  Olaf  --  Haler. a  Faksvaag  --  met 
and  married  about  1813,  and  their  descendants  include 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Thorwald,  Rudolph, 
Signe,  Clara,  and  Olaf  Foxvog.) 

The  same  winter  Leif  Ericson  visited  King  Olaf, 
the  King  married  Thyre,  the  sister  of  Danish  Kir.g 
Svein  Forked  Beard,  the  conqueror  of  England  and 
the  father  of  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  history* 
Canute  the  Great. 

At  this  time  Svein  Forked  Beard  was  married  to 
Sigrid  the  Haughty,  mother  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  the  same  woman  that  Olaf  had  insulted  earlier. 

Svein  had  forced  his  sister  Thyre  to  marry  "an 
old  heathen"  and  Thyre  went  on  a  seven-day  hunger 
strike,  and  finally  fled  from  Denmark  to  Norway, 
where  she  was  "well  received"  by  Olaf. 

Thyre  was  the  widow  of  a  man  maned  Styrbjcm, 
who  fell  in  battle  in  988,  and  although  she  could 
not  have  been  very  young  at  the  time  she  married 
Olaf,  she  was  described  as  a  "handsome  woman." 

She  bore  Olaf  a  son  who  appeared  "both  stout  and 
promising,"  but  the  boy  died  when  he  was  about  a 
year  old. 

Queen  Sigrid,  with  revenge  in  her  heart,  urged 
her  husband  Svein  to  drive  Olaf  out  of  Norway, 
because  Olaf  married  Thyre  without  Svein* s  per¬ 
mission.  As  mother  of  the  Swedish  King  and  wife 
of  the  Danish  King,  she  brought  the  two  monarchs 
together  and  capitalized  on  their  existing  desires 
to  take  over  Norway. 

Olaf  knew  of  the  long-standing  ambition  of  the 
Danish  King  to  control  at  least  a  part  of  southern 
Norway,  but  he  adamantly  refused  to  recognize  any 
Danish  claim  to  overlordship. 
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The  sons  cf  Earl  Haakon,  who  fled  when  Olaf  landed 
in  Norway 9  supported  the  Danish  claim  and  helped 
persuade  the  Swedish  King  to  join  the  alliance  against 
Olaf.  Sweden  was  probably  interested  in  pushing  ifcg 
power  toward  the  sea  in  the  west. 

Olaf  prepared  for  the  inevitable  fight  by  building 
large  ships *  among  them  his  famous  flagship*  the  Long 
Serpent  *  the  greatest  ship  ever  seen  in  Norwegian 
waters  up  until  that  time.  He  made  an  alliance  with 
Boleslav s  the  Polish  King*  who  also  ruled  a  powerful 
Slavic  tribe  in  northern  Germany*  which  for  years 
menaced  Denmark. 

Finally  Olaf  decided  to  take  the  offensive  and 
called  out  the  Norwegian  leidang*  but  it  did  not 
respond.  He  waited  in  vain  and  then*  accompanied 
by  a  few  ships  from  the  Vik  area*  set  sail  for  the 
rendezvous  with  Boleslav*  but  he*  too*  failed  to 
appear. 

Surrounded  at  Svold  by  the  superior  forces  of 
his  enemies*  Olaf  faced  defeat  and  death. 

i 

The  battle  of  Svold*  the  most  notable  battle  in 
the  history  of  Norway  since  Hafrs fjord*  was  fought 
in  the  year  1000,  the  first  date  in  Norwegian  history 
which  is  regarded  as  absolutely  certain. 

The  sagas  tell  a  stirring  story  of  the  battle 
which  brought  together  the  forces  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  peoples.  King  Olaf  put  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  Kings  to  flight  but  was  crushed  finally  by 
his  fellow  Norsemen*  the  sons  of  Earl  Haakon. 

After  an  heroic  fight  against  impossible  odds, 

Olaf  and  the  men  who  remained  with  him  leaped  into 
the  water  and*  when  he  was  about  to  be  captured,  he 
covered  himself  with  his  shield  and  sank.  His  wife 
Thy re  "died  of  grief"  nine  days  later. 
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"The  report  went  immediately  abroad D  and  was  told 
by  many s "  that  King  0 1  a f ,  an  excellent  undemater 
swimmer,  cast  off  his  coat  of  mail  and  made  his  way 
to  a  Slavic  boat  which  carried  him  to  safety. 

There  are  hard-to°believe  stories  in  the  sagas 
which  tell  of  0 1 a f ' s  journey  to  Rome  after  his 
escape  from  the  Long  Serpent.  The  tale  is  also  told 
of  gifts  he  sent  back  with  English  travelers  who 
reported  that  Olaf  was  in  a  monastery  in  Jerusalem 
"in  the  habit  of  a  monk." 

"But,"  Historian  Snorri  states,  "however  that 
may  be,  he  never  returned  to  his  kingdom  in  Nor¬ 
way  . 1  1 


Some  years  later,  in  1033  A.D.,  when  King  Svein 
was  on  the  throne  of  Norway,  an  attack  was  launched 
by  "a  chief  who  called  himself  Tryggve  and  gave  out 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Olaf  Tryggvesen  and  Queen  Gyda 
of  England." 

Many  guessed  he  would  make  his  first  attempt  on 
Viken,  because  his  forefathers  had  lived  there  and 
he  would  expect  great  support  because  of  this  family 
connection.  When  Tryggve  came  from  the  west  he 
landed  first  on  the  coast  of  Her da land  and  eventually 
engaged  the  fleet  of  King  Svein. 

In  the  "great  and  severe"  battle,  Tryggve  threw 
spears  with  both  hands  at  once.  "So  my  father  taught 
me  to  celebrate  mass,"  he  said.  But  King  Tryggve 
apparently  fell  in  this  battle,  along  with  many  of 
his  men,  and  Svein  retained  the  throne  of  Norway. 

Again  the  historical  facts  fade  away  for  some 
centuries  and  only  the  story  remains  about  the  As  pa 
and  Tryggve  family.  The  old  tale,  acknowledged  by 
the  State  Archives  in  Trondheim,  relates  that  a  King 
Tryggve  lived  in  Aspa.  But  local  people  and  even 
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modern  Norwegian  historicans  are  not  certain  what  King 
Tryggve  it  was,  or  even  whether  "the  Tryggves  have 
the  right  to  kingly  ancestry."  There  is  an  old 
stone  monolith  (Bautasten)  in  the  area  that  is 
erected  over  the  grave  of  what  must  have  been  a  king 
or  powerful  leader  of  the  time.  The  name  Kcngsvoid 
is  on  a  plateau  near  by. 

If  this  study  was  made  150  years  ago,  definite 
information  may  have  then  been  available.  There 
was  an  old  "king's  farm"  with  a  "livinghouse"  at 
Aspa  that  had  paintings  of  warriors  in  full  armour. 
There  was  also  a  small  chest  with  some  skin  letters 
that  probably  could  have  proved  that  the  Tryggves 
were  of  kingly  descent.  But,  except  for  the -old 
monolith,  all  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1804. 

Some  local  people  today  refer  to  the  old  "king's 
livinghouse"  as  the  old  "king’s  castle,"  although  in 
that  period  of  Norwegian  history  such  a  residence 
was  not  a  castle  of  the  type  existing  in  England,  for 
example.  The  huge  livinghouses  were  built  of  wood 
from  the  surrounding  forests. 

The  old  "king's  farm"  was  once  a  very  great  estate, 
but  it  is  now  divided  into  many  small  farms.  The 
monolith,  a  tall  straight  stone,  stands  today  in 
the  meadow  of  one  of  these  farms. 

Before  1940  there  was  on  the  wall  of  Kaffishova 
--  a  coffee  house  --  in  nearby  Kristiansund,  a 
poetic  inscription  in  old  Norwegian.  The  English 
translation  follows: 

Aspa  family  the  excellent 

Counted  among  them  very  famous  sons. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN  --  1600s  TO  1959 


MODERN  FOXVOGS  can  trace  their  ancestors  back 
several  hundred  years  to  the  rocky  western  coastal 
shores  of  Norway*  Most  of  the  information 
presented  here  is  authoritative,  but  some  "educated 
guesswork"  is  included  to  complete  the  picture. 

Most  dates  are  estimates. 

According  to  the  way  the  Bogan  theory  was 
developed  in  Chapters  Four  and  Five,  some  unknown 
male  descendant  of  Eric  the  Red  and  Leif  Ericson 
made  his  way  back  to  the  western  shore  of  Norway 
from  Greenland,  in  the  centuries  preceding  the 
1700s. 


Peder  Olsen  Naalsund  (1750-1817) 

Berit  Rasmusdatter  Vaagb^  (1759-1827) 


It  was  suggested  that  such  an  ancestor  might 
logically  have  landed  in  Jaeren  (page  66  and  map 
on  page  ii) ,  but  the  first  direct  male  line  an¬ 
cestor  actually  recorded  in  the  Norwegian  archives 
in  Trondheim  is  °eder  Olsen  Naalsund.  (Naalsund  is 
a  little  hamlet  or  district  on  the  mainland  near 
Faksvaag  in  Straumsnes.  It  includes  only  four  small 
farms.)  Peder  married  Berit  Rasmusdatter  of  Vaagb^ 
near  Tingvoll.  (See  map.) 

Peder  and  Berit  were  the  parents  of  Rasmus 
Pedersen  Naalsund,  who  was  the  male  participant  in 
the  key  marriage  in  the  Foxvog  family  history.  This 
marriage,  if  the  theories  are  accurate,  linked  the 
family  of  Eric  the  Red  and  Leif  Ericson  with  the 
family  of  King  Harold  I  and  King  Olaf  I.  It  also 
brought  in  the  family  name  Faksvaag,  from  which 
Foxvog  is  derived.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
will  be  discussed  later.  -- 
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The  plan  of  this  chapter  is  not  only  to  follow 
the  direct  male  line,  but  to  trace  back  to  the 
1600s  the  families  of  the  wives  of  the  following 
four  generations  of  direct  line  male  ancestors: 

•  Peder  Olsen  Naalsund  --  Berit  Rasmusdatter 
Vaagbrf. 

•  Rasmus  Pedersen  Naalsund  Faksvaag  --  Malena 
Tollefsdatter  Faksvaag. 

•  Tollef  Rasmussen  Faksvaag  —  Sigrid  Ambj^ms- 
datter  Grimstad. 

•  Robert  Tollefsen  Faksvaag  --  Olea  Norum, 
including  all  their  children,  grandchildren,  and 
great-grandchildren. 

(It  may  be  helpful  for  readers  who  wish  to  follow 
closely,  to  turn  to  pages  84-85  and  consult  the 
diagram  of  the  family  tree  from  time  to  time  while 
reading  this  chapter.) 


Erik  Larsen  Merk  (1655-1720) 

Erik  Larsen  Merk,  a  farmer  in  Rennebu,  Tr«$n- 
delag,  was  also  a  corporal  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
as  was  his  grandson  Rasmus.  His  son  Lars  was  a 
sheriff* s  officer  and  farmer. 


Lars  Merk  (1690-1755) 

It  has  not  been  authenticated  by  the  Norwegian 
archives,  but  apparently  Berit  Vaagb^  who  married 
Peder  Olsen  Naalsund  was  the  daughter  of  Rasmus 
Sivertsen,  the  granddaughter  of  Sivert  Larsen,  and 
the  great-granddaughter  of  Lars  Merk. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Lars  was  bom  and 
reared  in  a  rural  area  near  the  Orkdalen  River,  just 
north  of  the  town  of  Berkaak  and  south  of  the  city 
of  Trondheim. 
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When  Lars  was  a  young  man  --  probably  in  his  mid- 
20s  --he  saw  the  mighty  army  of  Sweden  in  Rennebu. 
Like  the  Norwegians  of  the  1940s  who  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  to  sabotaging  the  intruding  Germans,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  of  Lars  Merk's  day  sought  to  make  life  un¬ 
bearable  for  the  invading  Swedes, 

After  King  Karl  XII  of  Sweden  had  successfully 
marched  his  victorious  army  around  central  Europe 
for  about  15  years,  he  made  plans  to  invade  and 
subjugate  Norway.  When  the  campaign  got  underway 
in  1718,  King  Karl's  famous  commander,  General 
Arm felt ,  brought  his  army  into  Tr^ndelag  and  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Trondheim.  But  supplies 
failed  to  come  through  and,  though  Armfelt  had 
some  14,500  men  and  was  opposed  by  a  Norwegian 
force  of  only  6,000,  he  was  unable  to  move  into 
the  city. 

Instead,  General  Armfelt  marched  his  troops 
through  Rennebu  where  they  were  seen,  and  no  doubt 
harassed,  by  Great-great-great-great-great-grand¬ 
father  Lars  Merk. 

The  Norwegians  hid  food  supplies  and  millstones, 
and  the  Swedes  were  compelled  to  soak  the  grain 
they  could  get.  Disease  became  rife,  and  of  the 
14,500  men  who  advanced  against  Trondheim  in  March, 
only  5^320  were  fit  in  December. 

When  an  additional  6,000  Norwegians  were  freed 
from  duty  on  another  front.  General  Armfelt  selected 
the  shortest  route  available  back  through  the 
mountains  to  Sweden.  Fortunately  for  the  Swedes, 
an  almost  snowless  winter  prevented  an  onslaught 
from  Norway's  powerful  ski  troops,  but  in  January 
the  temperature  in  the  mountains  fell  unmercifully 
and  600  men  were  frozen  to  death.  Another  500  were 
maimed  for  life  by  frostbite. 
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Tbs  military  glories  of  that  era  in  Sweden  faded 
away  in  that  mountain  catastrophe  and  Sweden  did 
not  trouble  Noway  again  militarily  for  nearly  a 
century, 

Lars  Mark,  meanwhile,  farmed  his  land  three 
seasons  a  year  and  stayed  close  to  his  open  fire¬ 
place  during  the  winters. 


Sivert  Larsen  R^nninghaug  (1715-1789) 

Lars  Merle  probably  lived  until  after  1745,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  Randi,  had  at  least  two  sons. 

One  son,  Sivert  Larsen,  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Rasmus  Sivert sen  and  grandfather  of  Berit  Rasmus  - 
datter  Vaagb^,  who  married  Peder  Olsen  Naalsund. 
(Another  son,  Rasmus  Larsen  Vaagb0,  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  woman  Peder’ s  grandson  Toilet* 
married,  and  he  will  be  discussed  in  this  connection 
later  in  the  chapter.) 

Sivert  left  his  father’s  farm  in  Rennebu  and 
moved  to  the  Straumsnes  peninsula,  where  he  was 
’’married  to  the  farm”  of  R^nninghaug  in  Naalsund 
and  took  the  name  R^nninghaug. 


Sivert  lived  through  the  historic  period  in  which 
there  were  great  liberal  and  revolutionary  movements 
afoot  in  many  places  in  the  world,  notably  in  the 
United  States  and  France. 


Rasmus  Sivert sen  (1737-1819) 


Sivert  and  his  wife,  name  unknown,  had  a  son 


named  Rasmus  Sivert  sen  who  lived  in  the  Vaagb^f  area. 


Rasmus  apparently  married 
Berit  Rasmus datter  VaagW 
Berit  married  Peder  Olsen 


young ,  and  his  daught e r , 
,  was  born  about  1759. 
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their  son  Rasmus  after  Barit' s  father,  Rasmus 
Sivertsen. 


Rasmus  Pedersen  Naalsund  Faksvaag  (1787-1880) 

Rasmus  Pedersen  was  bom  on  Christmas  Eve  JL787, 
according  to  official  records  in  Norway.  He  probably 
came  from. a  Naalsund  farm,  and  he  holds  a  key  position 
in  the  family  line  because  of  his  marriage  to  Malena. 

The  marriage  apparently  took  place  in  1813,  when 
Rasmus  was  26  and  Malena  just  15,  and  has  special 
significance  in  The  Foxvog  Saga  for  two  reasons: 

.  First ,  it  brought  into  the  family  the  Foxvog 
family  name.  Many  Americans  think  that  a  person's 
last  name  is  always  the  same  as  his  or  her  father’s 
last  name,  but  this  was  not  always  true  in  Norway 
and  other  countries.  In  this  period  of  history  in 
Norway,  children  adopted  the  name  of  their  community 
as  well  as  their  father's  first  name,  and  when 
Rasmus  married  a  girl  named  Malena  Tollefsdatter 
from  Faksvaagen,  and  moved  to  the  Faksvaag  farm,  he 
followed  normal  tradition  and  used  the  name  of 
Faksvaag  as  his  name.  The  name  Faksvaag  was  re¬ 
tained  by  Rasmus's  son  Tollef  and  by  his  grandson 
Robert,  both  of  whom  lived  at  Faksvaagen,  and  by 
their  descendants.  As  will  be  noted  later,  Robert 
Americanized  the  name  from  Faksvaag  to  Foxvog,  and 
the  latter  spelling  has  been  used  by  Robert's 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren. 

Norwegian  records  show  that  Rasmus  received 
Faksvaagen  from  Malena' s  father  on  July  23,  1813, 
which  probably  was  the  date,  or  near  the  date,  of 
Rasmus  and  Malena' s  wedding. 
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Meaning  of  Faksvaag  (Foxvog) 

Actually,  Faksvaag  is  now  correctly  spelled 
FaksvSg.  The  aa  is  no  longer  used  in  modem  Nor¬ 
wegian  orthography;  2  is  used  instead  of  aa.  How¬ 
ever,  inasmuch  as  available  American  typewriters 
do  not  have  the  modem  Norwegian  letter  a,  it  is 
more  convenient  here  to  use  aa  in  Faksvaag,  Faks- 
vaagen,  Naalsund,  and  other  words  that  today  should 
be  spelled  a. 

Faksvaagen  is  on  the  peninsula  Asp^ya  in 
Straumsnes,  near  the  farms  of  Aspa,  Nastad,  and 
Boksaspa.  It  is  a  few  miles  south  of  the  island 
of  Frei  and  the  island  city  of  Kristiansund  N. 
Faksvaagen  itself  is  connected  to  the  mainland 
inasmuch  as  the  peninsula  Asp^ya  is  part  of  the 
mainland  peninsula  of  Straumsnes. 

Faksvaag  in  Straumsnes  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  1590  and  at  that  time  it  was  written  Faxough. 
(Earlier  the  name  was  used  for  another  locality  in 
Hitra  in  the  old  Norse  form  of  Faxavagr ,  a  mediaeval 
fosm  about  1430.) 

m 

The  latter  part  of  the  compound  name  is  from  the 
old  Norse  vagr  or  vaag,  meaning  bay.  This  is  a 
very  common  component  in  Norway  for  farms  on  bays 
along  the  lengthy  coastline. 

The  first  component  is  a  personal  name,  old  Norse 
Faxi,  used  either  as  a  Christian  name  or,  more 
probably,  as  a  nickname.  It  is  derived  from  the 
old  Norse  fax,  meaning  mane,  as  a  horse  mane. 

Applied  to  a  man,  it  would  mean  "He  with  a  shock  of 
hair." 

» 

The  old  Norse  Faxi  has  in  the  genitive  the  form 
Faxa,  and  Faxavagr  therefore  means  "Faxi 1 s  bay," 

"the  bay  of  Faxi,"  "the  bay  where  Faxi  lives,"  or 
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"the  bay  where  Faxi's  far t  lies."  The  man  called 
Faxi  was  probably  the  first  nan  who  settled  there. 

Another  usage  of  the  oil  Morse  word  Fax  was 
forest  or  woods. 

Faksvaagen  is  described  as  an  idyllic  spot.  A 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  farm  is  that  the 
buildings  lie  close  together  in  a  cluster.  Here, 
as  in  other  places  in  Norway,  the  original  farm 
has  now  been  parceled  into  several  parts  or  small 
farms.  But  all  the  houses  of  these  different  farms 
lie  in  a  group,  and  unlike  most  other  places,  there 
has  been  no  moving  out  of  the  common  yard.  Faks¬ 
vaagen  is  one  of  the  very  few  farms  in  Nordm^re  -- 
or  even  in  all  Norway  --  where  this  old-fashioned 
arrangement  still  exists.  The  houses  seem  to  belong 

another  time  --  and  in  truth  some  do,  to  the 
1700s.  They  are  silver-gray  and  their  roofs  are 
covered  with  peat, 

"A  piece  of  old  time,  very  seldom  to  be  found 
nowadays,  and  surely  will  be  lost,1'  according  to 
a  1959  report  by  Kare  Ho el ,  Norsk  Stadnamnarkiv, 
University  Library,  Oslo,  whose  father  is  the  editor 
of  the  Kristiansund  newspaper  Roms  da  Is  poster.. 

*  *  * 

The  second  reason  that  the  marriage  of  Rasmus 
and  Ma Lena  has  a  special  significance  in  The  Foxvog 
Saga  is  that  Maiena  may  have  descended  from  old 
Norse  kings,  thus  bringing  to  their  children,  and 
to  modern  Foxvcgs,  a  touch  of  royal  blood. 
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Chapter  Six,  perhaps  would  have  provided  evidence 
linking  the  ancestry  of  Malena  Faksvaag  with  King 
Olaf  I.  But  they  were  destroyed  more  than  150  years 
ago.  There  is  still  in  Aspa  an  old  stone  monolith 
over  the  grave  of  what  may  have  been  a  King 
Tryggve  --  perhaps  a  local  king  descendant  of  the 
great  King  Olaf  I.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
what  could  be  learned  even  today  if  the  stone  were 
removed  and  the  remains  examined. 


Rasmus  Arntsen  Kvisvik  (1663-1712) 

Margrete  Audensdatter  (1677-1750) 

Margrete  Rasmusdatter  Tryggve  or  Gote  (1705-1770) 

As  discussed  on  page  67,  Statsarkivet  i 
Trondheim,  Norway,  reported  that  members  of  the 
Tryggve  family,  "according  to  an  unproved  tradition, 
descended  from  the  Norwegian  King  Olaf  I.  That 
background  is  linked  to  Malena1 s  ancestry  in  the 
following  manner: 

Back  in  the  1600s  in  the  Aspa  area  of  Norway 
there  lived  a  man  named  Rasmus  Arntsen  Kvisvik  who 
married  a  woman  named  Margrete  Audensdatter.  This 
couple  had  a  daughter,  probably  born  in  the  early 
1700s,  who  was  named  Margrete  after  her  mother. 

She  was  known  as  Margrete  Rasmusdatter  Tryggve  or 
Margrete  Gote. 


Tollef  Torgersen  Bjerk(eset)  (1699-1759) 

Tollef  Torgersen  Bjerk(eset)  first  came  to  the 
area  known  as  Faksvaagen  in  1734,  about  the  time 
the  American  colonies  were  first  organizing  and  a 
few  years  before  Kristiansund  received  its  charter 
as  a  market  town. 

Bora  in  Battenf jorden  on  the  Bjerkeset  in  the 
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later  part  of  the  1600s,  Tollef  was  a  man  with  a 
good  deal  of  technical  ability,  and  the  story  is 
told  of  his  building  a  windmill  on  a  small  island 
to  thresh  barley  and  oats. 

He  married  Margrete  Rasmusdatter  Tryggve  Gote 
and  the  couple  moved  to  Faksvaagen  about  1734.  A 
barn,  still  in  use  in  1959,  carries  the  carved 
initials  "T.B."  and  the  year  ”1735 . " 

Torger  Tollefsen  Faksvaag  (1734-1800) 

Torger  Tollefsen,  the  son  of  Tollef  Bjerk(eset) 
and  Margrete  Tryggve  Gote,  was  born  about  the  time 
his  parents  moved  to  Faksvaag  in  1734.  The  boy  grew 
up  and  married  (but  his  wife's  name  is  not  known) 
and  he  received  the  Faksvaag  farm  after  his 
father's  death;  his  name  is  recorded  in  the  farm 
register  in  1760. 

Torger  apparently  was  a  very  successful  farmer 
and  the  father  of  several  children.  He  bought  a 
second  farm  in  1771  which  he  sold  to  Hans  Olsen 
Liabo,  the  man  who  married  his  daughter  Margrete, 
in  1797.  One  of  his  sons,  Anders  Torgersen,  settled 
on  another  farm  in  Faksvaag.  Torger  himself  was  at 
one  time  the  part  owner  of  a  church  at  Frei  that 
was  rebuilt  after  a  fire. 

Tollef  Torgersen  Faksvaag  (1762-1823) 

Torger  had  another  son  named  Tollef  Torgersen 
Faksvaag,  who  went  into  the  army  and  became  a 
sergeant.  As  souvenirs  of  his  military  service  he 
left  an  old  cannonball  and  a  bayonet. 

Tollef  married  Ane  Ephraimsdatter ,  and  the  couple 
had  only  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Malena  who  was 
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born  July  11,  1798, 


Malena  Tollefsdatter  Faksvaag  (1798-1817) 

At  an  early  age,  Malena  fell  in  love  with  a  man 
named  Rasmus  from  Naalsund.  Rasmus  was  the  son  of 
Peder  Olsen.  (See  page  82.) 

The  couple  apparently  married  in  1813,  when 
Malena  was  only  15  and  Rasmus  was  26. 

*  *  ie 

Malena  was  only  a  child  of  10,  but  Rasmus  was  21, 
of  military  age,  when  the  Battle  of  Kristiansund 
was  fought.  Batteries  were  erected  in  anticipation 
of  a  British  attack  in  1807  and  hostilities  actually* 
broke  out  in  June  of  1808  when  the  32-gun  British 
frigate  Cygnet  sailed  into  the  Kristiansund  harbor. 

The  batteries  opened  fire  and  the  English  flag 
was  shattered  when  the  Cygnet  was  hit  and  forced  to 
retreat.  Later  she  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
Tartar.  On  July  7,  1808,  they  picked  up  a  drunken 
fisherman,  who  piloted  them  through  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  islands  of  Nordlandet  and  Frei, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Kristiansund. 

The  Norwegian  commandant  apparently  could  have 
easily  sunk  the  ships  at  the  narrows,  but  at  that 
point  decided  not  to  "irritate11  the  enemy.  The 
frigates  engaged  in  a  two-hour  bombardment #of  the 
city  and  the  captain  of  the  Cygnet  sent  this 
message: 

"If  you  oppose  me,  the  destruction  of  the  town 
will  be  the  only  consequence.  I  am  merely  searching 
all  vessels." 
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Possibly  Rasmus  was  stationed  at  one  of  the 
Kristiansund  batteries  when  the  Norwegian 
authorities  replied  that  as  long  as  they  had  powder 
and  shot  they  would  not  consider  surrender.  The 
British  considered  this  message  and  then  replied 
that  they  discovered  the  ships  in  the  Kristiansund 
harbor  were  really  of  no  consequency  anyway,  and 
therefore  they  would  depart  with  the  first 
favorable  wind.  So  with  a  gentle  northerly  breeze 
the  British  frigates  sailed  away,  with  music 
playing,  and  small  boys  ran  along  the  shore  throwing 
stones  at  them. 

During  the  1808-14  war,  timber  was  the  only 
export  from  Kristiansund,  and  England,  though  at 
war  with  the  Danish  state,  was  Kristiansund' s  chief 
customer. 

The  wedding  of  Malena  and  Rasmus  apparently  took 
place  during  the  1812-14  famine  when  the  people  were 
so  hungry  that  trees  ceased  to  be  used  for  export 
and  were  barked  to  provide  a  flour  of  a  sort  for 
human  consumption.  The  young  couple  probably  fared 
no  better  or  worse  than  other  farm  families  in  the 
area  during  those  trying  days. 

Tollef  Rasmussen  Faksvaag  (1826-1878) 

m 

The  war  with  Britain  finally  destroyed  all  the 
commerce  that  former  generations  had  built  up  and 
bankruptcies  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Trade  had 
to  be  restored,  and  it  was  during  this  p-h:iod  of  bad 
times  that  Tollef  Rasmussen  Faksvaag  was  -orn  at 
Faksvaagen  on  March  9,  1826,  to  Rasmus  and  Malena. 

Although  economic  conditions  were  difficult, 
during  this  same  period  the  Kristiansund  area  had 
a  surge  of  nationalist  spirit.  In  1828  Kristiansund 
was  one  of  the  first  Norwegian  towns  to  celebrate 
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the  17th  of  May. 

The  trying  period  gradually  faded  away  and  Faks- 
vaagen  returned  to  normality  about  1830. 

Rasmus  and  Malena  had  three  sons  --  Tollef,  Peder, 
and  Anders.  Peder  and  Anders  are  covered  in  Appendix 
A  and  The  Foxvog  Saga  continues  with  the  story  of 
Tollef,  who  was  drowned  at  sea  at  the  age  of  52; 
Robert,  who  moved  his  family  to  America,  and 
Thorwald,  Rudolph,  Signe,  Clara,  and  Olaf  Foxvog 
and  their  children  and  grandchildren.  Other  rela¬ 
tives  are  discussed  in  Appendices  B  and  C. 

When  husky  young  Tollef  Faksvaag  was  growing  up 
on  his  father's  farm  at  Faksvaagen,  the  nearby  town 
of  Kristiansund  celebrated  its  centennial,  but  Trond¬ 
heim  was  still  the  klippfish  "capital. " 

But  great  progress  was  made  in  the  1850s,  with 
1857  a  record  year.  Exports  were  made  as  far  as 
Havana  and  South  America  in  vessels  owned  and  manned 
by  personnel  from  the  Kristiansund  area.  Tollef 
worked  as  a  sailor  and  fisherman,  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  and  possibly  he,  like  Leif  Ericson  before 
him,  and  Robert  Faksvaag  after  him,  landed  on 
American  shores. 

Those  were  happy  years  for  the  Kristiansund  area, 
and  ships  were  put  to  sea  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
put  together.  By  1860  there  were  84  seagoing 
vessels  registered  in  the  port,  and  Kristiansund1 s 
population  rose  to  7,500  in  1875  and  10,000  in  1884. 

This  was  also  the  "Spanish  Heyday"  in  Kristian¬ 
sund,  and  schooners  brought  in  dashing  young 
Spaniards  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  the  blond  Nor¬ 
wegian  girls.  These  sailors  had  curly  black  hair 
and  brown  flashing  eyes.  Garbed  in  gaudy  blouses 
held  round  the  waist  with  captivating  fringed 
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scarves,  the  Spaniards  often  danced  and  sang  to  the 
tune  of  romantic  guitars.  Little  by  little  shy 
Norwegian  boys  and  girls  began  to  participate  in 
the  dancing  and  singing.  Sometimes  they  sang  in 
Spanish,  sometimes  in  Norwegian,  other  times  in 
"Spanks -Norsk. " 

Unlike  his  father,  who  married  during  a  period 
of  famine,  Tollef  married  Sigrid  Grimstad,  a  distant 
cousin,  in  a  prosperous  era,  probably  about  1855. 


Sigrid  Amb j^rnsdatter  Grimstad  (1829-1904) 

Born  in  1829,  Sigrid  Amb j^msdatter  Grimstad 
came  from  Troa  at  Grimstad  and  married  Tollef 
Faksvaag,  a  man  who  was  related  to  her  in  that  they 
were  both  descendants  of  Lars  Merk  of  Rennebu. 

(Page  87.)  But  whereas  Lars  Merk  was  Tollef’ s 
great-great -great -grandfather ,  Lars  was  one  gener¬ 
ation  closer  to  Sigrid. 


Rasmus  Larsen  Vaagb^  (1725-1790) 

In  the  discussion  of  Lars  Merk's  son  Sivert 
Larsen  on  page  87,  it  was  mentioned  that  Sivert  had 
a  brother  named  Rasmus  Larsen.  This  Rasmus,  like 
Sivert,  left  Rennebu  on  the  Orkdalen  River.  He 
moved  westward  and  bought  a  farm  at  Vaagb^,  Tir.gvoll 
Nordm^re,  and  took  the  name  Vaagb^  in  1767.  He 
married  Guri  Olsdatter,  who  was  born  in  1726.  She 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  96. 

All  activities  in  that  area  of  Nordm^re,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  revolved  around  the 
church  and  "ting"  at  Tingvoll,  which  was  already 
hundreds  of  years  old  when  Rasmus  and  his  family 
attended  in  the  1700s.  The  church,  without  major 
restoration,  still  stands  today. 
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Lars  Rasmussen  Meisingset  (1749-1839) 

One  of  Rasmus  Larsen* s  children  was  Lars 
Rasmussen,  who  became  the  patriarch  of  the  Meising¬ 
set  family  and  the  developer  of  a  great  farm  in  the 
Meisingset  area.  Lars  married  Magnhild  Jensdatter 
and  one  of  their  four  children  was  Sigrid  Lars  - 
datter •  * 


Sigrid  Larsdatter  Meisingset  (1789-1859) 

Sigrid  Larsdatter  Meisingset,  born  in  1789, 
married  Ambj^rns  R^ten  Grimstad  from  the  Grimstad 
rural  area  and  they  had  seven  children.  One  was 
a  daughter  named  after  herself,  Sigrid  Ambj^rns- 
datter  Grimstad,  who  was  born  when  her  mother  was 
40  years  old.  This  Sigrid  married  Tollef  Faksvaag. 

Although  Sigrid  and  her  husband  Tollef  were  in 
the  same  age  group,  with  Tollef  three  years  older, 
they  were  a  generation  apart  in  their  relationship 
to  Lars  Merk  because,  generally,  Lars *s  son  Sivert*s 
descendants  married  and  had  children  at  a  younger 
age  than  Lars *s  son  Rasmus’s  descendants.  (See 
family  tree  diagram  on  page  84.) 


*  Another  of  Lars  Rasmussen’s  daughters,  Gura,  was 
the  great-grandmother  of  Martin  and  Inga,  the 
children  of  Ole  Audensen  Bokcasft  who  in  1882  bought 
Faksvaagen  from  Tollef*  s  widov.  Sigrid  Grimstad,  the 
daughter  of  Sigrid  Larsdatter.  Martin  and  Inga, 
who  now  use  the  name  Faksvaag  and  run  the  Faksvaag 
farm,  told  Signe  Foxvog  Mundahl,  when  she  visited 
them  at  Faksvaagen  in  1958,  that  she  looked  very 
much  like  her  grandmother,  Sigrid  Grimstad,  whom 
they  remembered  quite  well. 
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Right:  Robert  Faksvaag  and  Olea  Norum,  1886. 
Below:  The  Faksvaag  ancestral  home  in  Norway  was 
built  about  1855  by  Tollef  in  preparation  for  his 
marriage  to  Sigrid.  Robert  was  born  in  the  home. 
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*  *  * 

On  the  Faksvaag  farm  there  is  a  large  main  build 
ing  built  by  Tollef  in  preparation  for  his  marriage 
to  Sigrid  Grimstad.  (Picture  on  page  98.)  Re¬ 
garded  as  an  outstanding  home  at  the  time,  the  two- 
story  log  house  had  wide  plank  floors.  The  walls 
and  floors  were  unpainted  but  have  been  scrubbed 
white  over  the  years. 

Tollef  took  over  ownership  of  the  farm  from  his 
father  Rasmus  Pedersen  in  1859,  and  at  the  same 
time  arranged  a  pension  for  his  parents,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  times. 

Tollef  and  Sigrid  had  five  children  --  Malena, 
born  in  1857;  Anna  Marie,  born  1862;  Robert,  1865; 
Severine,  1869,  and  Ole,  1871.  This  Foxvog  family 
history  follows  the  line  of  Robert,  Tollef’ s  oldest 
son  and  the  grandfather  of  the  author.  (The 
descendants  of  the  other  children  are  covered  in 
Appendix  B . ) 

The  family  lived  in  the  home  Tollef  built  at 
Faksvaagen,  and  although  the  home  is  now  a  century 
old,  it  is  still  used  by  Martin  and  Inga  Faksvaag 
in  1959.  They  still  keep  Sigrid  Grimstad* s  room 
as  she  kept  it  in  1904,  the  year  of  her  death. 

Disaster  struck  in  1878  when  Tollef  Faksvaag  was 
drowned  at  sea.  Tollef  and  perhaps  five  other  men 
were  out  on  a  fishing  expedition  on  Griphavet,  a 
part  of  the  Norwegian  Sea  near  the  Island  of  Grip 
that  has  been  a  choice  fishing  spot  for  many  years. 

o 

The  men  were  in  a  small,  open,  deckless  sailboat 
much  like  an  oversized  rowboat.  As  snow  clouds 
closed  in,  the  sea,  driven  by  high  winds,  churned 
up  ferociously  and  upset  the  craft.  The  men  were 
pitched  into  the  dark,  wild  water  and  the  boat  was 
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hurled  away  by  the  powerful  waves. 

Later,  when  the  sea  calmed,  the  capsized  boat 
was  found  floating  serenely  and  the  men  were  gone, 
like  thousands  of  other  Norwegian  sailors  and 
fishermen  before  them.  Tollef's  body  was  found 
washed  ashore  at  Halsa  (see  map)  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  Grimstad  churchyard  in  Straumsnes,  where 
about  half  the  graves  are  marked  Faksvaag. 

The  announcement  of  Tollef’s  death  was  made  at 
a  Sunday  morning  church  service,  and  the  two 
oldest  daughters,  Malena,  21,  and  Anna  Marie,  16, 
rushed  screaming  from  the  church  to  tell  their 
mother.  Robert  was  13  at  the  time,  Severine  was 
9,  and  Ole  7. 

When  Tollef’s  widow  was  asked  if  she  intended 
to  remarry,  she  was  reported  to  have  said,  "No, 

I  just  have  to  go  up  in  the  mountains  and  they  call 
my  name,  'Sigrid,  Sigrid,'  from  all  si-des.  That's 
enough  for  me." 

As  difficult  as  the  situation  must  have  been  for 
the  family  after  Tollef's  death,  it  was  not  unusual 
on  the  rocky  coast  of  Norway, 

The  children  all  worked  hard.  Robert  and  Ole 
both  learned  trades  --  Robert  became  a  cabinetmaker 
and  Ole  a  tailor.  Anna  Marie,  a  strong  girl,  helped 
work  the  farm,  and  Severine,  the  frail  youngest 
daughter,  sat  home  and  spun  wool  into  material  for 
clothing.  The  oldest  daughter,  Malena,  never  left 
Norway  and  she  helped  her  mother  all  her  life. 


Robert  Tollefsen  Faksvaag  (1865-1899) 

Plea  Arntsen  Norum  (1868-1953) 


Robert  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  all  grew  up 
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at  Faksvaagen,  and  in  the  Kristiansund  area.  Robert , 
who  was  born  January  30,  1865,  was  apparently  an 
extraordinarily  intelligent,  hard-working,  and 
meticulous  man.  Perhaps  if  he  had  lived  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  offering  greater  opportunities,  he  would 
have  been  an  engineer,  a  mathematician,  or  a 
scientist.  He  became  a  skilled  cabinetmaker*  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  Kristiansund. 

While  living  at  Faksvaagen  and  working  in  Kristian¬ 
sund,  Robert  Faksvaag  met  Olea  Gjertine  Amt  sen 
Norum,  a  wonderful  woman  from  every  point  of  view. 

At  the  time,  no  doubt,  Robert  was  aware  that  she  was 
an  extraordinarily  pretty  stranger  who  had  come 
down  from  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  for  an  extended 
visit  with  a  sister.  Despite  being  a  newcomer,  she 
fitted  right  into  the  social  swing  --  as  she  did 
every  place  she  visited  or  lived  throughout  hex 
life  —  and  soon  was  the  ’’belle  of  the  town,”  be¬ 
cause  of  her  beauty  and  vivacious  disposition. 

A  study  of  her  wedding  picture  on  page  98  suggests 
that  Robert,  or  any  other  young  man,  would  be  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  her  at  first  sight.  How¬ 
ever,  Olea  later  confided  to  one  of  her  daughters 
that  ’’the  minute  I  laid  eyes  on  Robert  I  knew  that 
he  was  the  man  I  was  going  to  marry." 

The  formal  meeting  took  place  when  the  thoughtful 
young  lady  whom  Robert  was  courting  was  unable  to 
keep  an  engagement,  and  asked  her  friend  Olea  to 
substitute  for  her.  Robert  was  attracted  to  Olea, 
and  the  attachment  was  mutual  and  permanent. 


*  The  author  has  "the  box"  made  by  Robert  Foxvog 
which  was  regarded  as  a  family  treasure.  Olea 
kept  her  jewelry  and  valuable  family  papers  in  it, 
and  her  children  felt  they  were  fortunate  merely 
to  peek  inside. 
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Olea  was  only  IS  years  old  at  the  time,  but  even 
before  she  left  her  hone  near  Bod$  to  come  to 
Kristiansund  an  older  man  had  proposed  marriage, 
saying  that  if  she  did  not  marry  him  he  would  jump 
in  the  ocean.  This  was  quite  frightening  to  the 
young  girl  and  she  discussed  the  problem  with  her 
father,  "Old  Arnt,"  as  Olea  called  her  father  in 
later  years,  told  her,  nIf  the  old  fool  doesn't 
care  any  more  for  his  life  than  that,  let  him  jump/’ 
She  then  refused  the  man's  offer.  The  mar:,  as  wise 
old  Arnt  of  course  knew,  did  net  do  away  with  him¬ 
self, 

Olea  had  had  a  very  comfortable  and  happy  life 
with  her  family  at  Harbor  Island,  the  location  of 
her  ancestral  home.  She  was  born  at  Am^yhanm  near 
Bod^  on  July  20,  1868,  the  youngest  of  seven 
daughters  born  to  Arnt  Christensen  Norum  and  Kirsten 
Arnt sen.  She  had  a  younger  brother,  Adolph. 

The  Norum  island,  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  across, 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  many 
generations.  It  is  passed  along  from  father  to 
oldest  son,  and  eventually  it  went  to  Adolph,  Amt's 
only  son. 

The  Bed^  area  is  cold  during  the  long,  dark 
winters,  but  is  a  resort  community  during  the  simmer 
months.  Located  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun, 
where  the  sun  is  seen  24  hours  a  day  in  the  summer, 
the  Norum  island  is  close  tc  Svart  Isen,  a  400- 
square-mile  glacier.  The  name  Svart  Is an  means 
"black  ice"  and  it  is  regarded  as  tha  only  black 
glacier  in  the  world,  although  its  blues,  greens, 
and  whites  are  dazzling. 


Herman  Hansen  Norum  (1640-1715) 

The  patriarch  of  Olea  Norum's  family  was  Herman 
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Hansen  Norum,  who  was  bom  about  1640,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Norway.  He  was  a  sheriff  or  na 
man  of  authority11  in  his  district. 


Other  Norum  Ancestors 

Herman  had  a  son  named  Ole  Herman sen  Norum,  who 
became  a  merchant  and  master  of  a  vessel.  His  son. 
Amt  Olsen  Norum,  who  died  in  August  1802,  was  also 
a  shipmaster  and  merchant.  Amt’s  son,  Anders 
Amt  sen  Norum,  was  a  farmer.  Here  the  family  line 
of  descent  switches  to  the  female  side  when  Anders’ 
only  daughter,  Sophie  Catherine  Walnum  Norum, 
married  Christen  Larsen  Parelius,  a  farmer.  Olea’s 
father,  Arnt,  was  one  of  five  sons  bom  to  Sophie 
and  Christen  and  he  used  the  name  Arnt  Christensen 
Norum. * 


k  k  k 

Olea  Norum  Foxvog  Jacobsen  confided  to  the 
author  that  her  ancestors  were  the  direct  descendant 
of  a  Norwegian  king  who,  like  Kaiser  Wilhelm  of 
Germany  in  more  modem  times,  spent  his  vacations 
in  this  Arctic  Circle  summer  resort  location. 

Olea  said  this  king  fell  in  love  with  a  charming 
local  maiden  whom  he  could  not  marry  because  she 
was  not  of  royal  blood.  However,  he  came  back  to 
stay  with  her  summer  after  summer  and  ’’left  a 
family.” 


*  The  complete  Norum  family  history  is  traced  back 
to  Herman  Hansen  Norum  in  the  1600s  in  Slekten 
Norum  (Relations  Norum) ,  a  Norwegian  publication 
compiled  and  published  by  Thomas  Norum  in  1955- 
56. 
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If  the  story  is  accurate  --  and  it  is  the  type 
of  story  that  would  not  likely  be  whispered  down 
through  the  family  if  it  did  not  have  a  basis  in 
fact  --  the  marriage  of  Olea  and  Robert  added  more 
Norse  blue  blood  to  the  family  line, 

*  *  * 

"Old  ArntM  Norum,  Olea 1 s  father,  was  a  crusty 
character  who  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  In  addition 
to  being  a  farmer,  Amt  Norum  owned  a  fleet  of 
fishing  boats  and  operated  a  business  providing 
boats  and  guide  service  for  tourists  who  wanted  to 
go  fishing  or  boating.  Norum  would  himself  captain 
the  boats  for  good  customers,  and  one  of  his  regulars 
was  Crown  Prince  Wilhelm,  one  of  the  most  important 
men  in  the  world  in  that  era. 

On  one  occasion,  the  future  German  Emperor’s 
yacht  arrived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  harbor  for 
his  annual  visit  at  a  time  when  Arnt  was  in  the 
field  gathering  hay.  Hay  was  a  precious  commodity 
and  the  weather  was  threatening,  so  Captain  Arnt 
Norum  decided  to  let  Wilhelm  wait  the  two  hours  it 
took  him  to  bring  the  hay  into  the  barn .  When  the 
task  was  completed,  Captain  Norum  piloted  Wilhelm's 
yacht  into  the  harbor.  The  man  who  later  became 
the  absolute  monarch  of  the  German  Empire  took  it 
badly;  he  cut  Norum's  fee  almost  in  half. 

But  Arnt  Norum  was  not  the  only  person  in  the 
Norum  family  with  remarkable  characteristics.  Olea 
recalled  a  frugal  old  uncle  who  lived  by  himself. 

This  uncle  would  make  himself  a  big  bowl  of  oat¬ 
meal,  and  at  the  same  time  would  pour  a  tempting 
little  glass  of  special  costly  wine  and  set  it  on 
the  table  next  to  the  oatmeal.  Then  he  would  say 
to  himself,  "Now,  Norum,  do  you  see  that  good  wine? 
Eat  all  the  oatmeal,  and  then  you  can  have  it." 

When  he  finished  the  oatmeal  he  would  cry,  "Aha, 
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Norum,  that's  the  time  I  fooled  you!”  and  pour  the 
wine  back  into  the  bottle. 

But  Amt  No  ruin’  s  daughters  were  as  gay  and 
sprightly  and  normal  as  any  girls  could  be.  Olea 
often  recalled  how  on  more  than  one  occasion  she 
and  her  sisters  wanted  to  go  to  a  neighborhood 
dance,  but  were  sternly  sent  to  bed.  The  girls 
listened  until  they  heard  Arnt  snore  and  then  slipped 
out  a  window  and  paddled  a  boat  across  to  the  com¬ 
munity  dance.  They  would  have  to  return  to  their 
island  in  similar  fashion,  and  if  they  heard  their 
parents  awaken,  the  girls  would  crawl  into  bed  with 
their  clothes  on,  pull  up  the  covers  and  pretend  to 
be  asleep  when  Arnt  checked  on  them. 

Another  memory  Olea  had  of  her  pleasant  early 
life  was  during  the  Christmas  season  when  neighbors 
would  stop  in  to  be  served  some  home-made  cookies 
and  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  decanter  kept  on  the 
buffet. 


is  k  k 

It  would  be  logical  to  surmise  that  Olea  and 
Robert  made  the  long  voyage  from  Kristiansund  to 
her  home  near  Bod^  for  the  marriage,  but  inasmuch 
as  their  wedding  picture  was  made  in  Kristiansund 
it  suggests  that  the  ceremony  took  place  in  that 
city. 

Two  hours  before  the  wedding  in  1886,  Robert  gave 
his  18-year-old  bride  a  gold  brooch  which  she 
treasured  all  her  life.  (She  passed  it  on  to  her 
oldest  daughter,  Signe,  but  unfortunately  the  brooch 
was  later  lost  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.) 

Robert  and  Olea's  oldest  child,  Thorwald,  was 
bom  in  Kristiansund  November  17,  1888,  and  Rudolph 
was  bom  there  May  12,  1891.  There  is  an  account 
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of  how  young  Thorwald  was  a  pet  of  old  Amt  No  rum 
who,  though  stem  with  his  own  children,  was  the 
typical  grandparent  and  allowed  little  Thorwald 
great  latitude.  There  is  no  information  as  to 
when  the  visit  to  Bod^  was  made  and  whether  or  not 
Robert  went  with  her.  Perhaps  the  trip  was  made 
just  before  Olea  left  Norway  for  America, 

Olea  and  Robert  apparently  did  not  suffer  any 
economic  hardships  in  Kristians un d ,  More  likely 
they,  like  thousands  of  Norwegians  and  other  Euro¬ 
peans  before  them,  simply  became  convinced  that 
opportunities  were  greater  in  America  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  children. 


The  first  permanent  Norwegian  settlement  in  the 
United  States  was  established  many  years  before  -- 
in  1834  at  Norway,  Illinois,  a  few  miles  northwest 
of  Ottawa,  And  in  the  following  years  there  were 
large  Norwegian  settlements  in  many  Midwestern, 
states,  particularly  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 

Ill  inois,  and  Iowa,  Many  Norwegians  brought  new 
land  under  the  plow  and  started  with  little  sod 
huts  which  were  later  replaced  by  sturdy  white 
frame  homes  and  red  bams. 

The  movement  was  stimulated  in  1862  when  the 
United  States  Congress  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Lincoln  provided  free  land  to  homesteaders 

Other  immigrants  --  like  the  Foxvogs  --  stopped 
in  the  great  cities  and  joined  the  army  of  workers 
that  make  a  metropolis  throb. 

As  the  Foxvog  family  history  itself  reveals,  Nor¬ 
wegians  in  general  have  a  restless  desire  to  move 
about.  They  are  of  a  roving  nature  and  turn  up  in 
the  most  distant  places.  In  1959  third  generation 
Foxvogs,  all  reared  in  the  Chicago  area,  range  from 
one  coast  to  the  other,  from  California  to  Maryland. 
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Robert  and  Olea  must  have  felt  the  thrilling  lure 
of  adventure  that  draws  people  to  new  places  as  they 
envisioned  a  better  life  in  the  "land  of  opportunity" 
across  the  Atlantic, 

Many  personal  problems  were  involved.  It  meant 
a  permanent  separation  from  mother  Sigrid  Grimstad 
FakeSvaag  and  from  other  relatives  and  friends.  The 
Ncrums  were  quite  concerned  with  the  thought  that 
their  youngest  girl  was  embarking  on  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  venture. 

There  was  a  financial  problem.  Robert  and  Olea 
were  not  poor  by  the  standard  of  living  in  Kristian- 
sund,  but  they  did  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  whole  family. 

An  investment  of  the  family's  entire  savings  only 
provided  enough  money  for  Robert  to  go  first  to 
find  a  place  to  live.  Ha  was  to  work  and  save 
money  to  send  back  to  Olea,  so  she  and  their  sons 
could  come  and  join  him  later. 

This  was  probably  in  1891,  shortly  after  Rudolph 
was  born.  Sigrid,  Tollef's  widow  and  Robert's 
mother,  had  sold  the  Faksvaag  farm  a  few  years 
earlier,  in  1882,  to  a  distant  relative,  Ole 
Audens an  Boksasp,  and  Sigrid  was  living  at  Faks- 
vaagen  as  a  "Karkone"  when  her  son  Robert  made  the 
decision  to  go  to  America.  (The  Karkone  system 
allowed  Sigrid  --  by  contract  --  to  live  on  the  farm 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  receiving  a  share  of  the 
produce,  but  giving  up  her  role  as  mistress  of  the 
homestead.)  Mai  ana  --  the  only  child  of  Tollef  ar.d 
Sigrid  who  did  not  come  to  America  --  lived  about 
five  miles  away  and  whan  mother  Sigrid  became  ill 
at  various  times,  Malena  moved  in  with  her.  (One 
of  Malena1 s  three  children,  Signe  Boe,  remembers 
this  vividly  because  she  had  such  a  long  distance 
to  go  to  school.  One  of  Signe ' s  sous,  Thorvald, 
grew  up  at  Faksvaagen.  Her  other  son  was  Anton 
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Bogan,  the  man  who  reported  he  linked  the  Foxvog 
ancestry  with  that  of  Eric  the  Red.) 

Sigrid  Grirastad  Faksvaag  died  at  Faksvaagen  in 
September  1904,  at  the  age  of  78. 

The  arrangements  made  by  Robert  and  Olea 
worked  out  as  planned. 

Robert  finally  took  the  big  step.  He  said  his 
final  goodbyes  to  his  mother  and  others,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  search  of  a  more 
bountiful  way  of  life.  His  brother  Ole  came  with 
him  and  together  they  docked  in  New  York  City  and 
found  their  way  to  Chicago,  Illinois. 

It  apparently  was  easy  to  find  work  and  inasmuch 
as  neither  of  them  could  speak  English,  they  quite 
naturally  settled  in  a  Norwegian  section  of  Chicago 
where  they  apparently  had  friends. 

Robert  worked  diligently  the  months  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  when  he 
had  earned  enough  money  to  pay  their  passage  and 
establish  a  home,  he  sent  for  them. 

When  passage  money  arrived,  Olea  completed  her 
final  plans  to  leave  Norway.  One  of  Robert's  sisters 
Severine,  decided  that  she,  too,  would  go  to  America 
and  she  travelled  with  Olea  to  help  take  care  of 
Olea  and  Robert's  two  little  boys. 

The  trip  was  very  rough,  however,  and  Severine 
became  violently  seasick  on  the  pitching  vessel. 

Much  of  the  time  Olea  had  to  take  care  of  her,  as 
well  as  the  two  youngsters. 

However,  Severine* s  presence  made  the  trip  far 
more  enjoyable  for  Olea  because  when  the  boat  would 
dock  for  a  few  hours  or  for. a  day  at  some  loading 
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and  unloading  point,  Severine,  a  more  reserved  per¬ 
son  than  Olea,  would  volunteer  to  stay  aboard  the 
anchored  vessel  with  the  boys  while  Olea  would  go 
ashore  and  enjoy  herself. 

Olea  had  a  great  faculty  for  making  friends,  which 
she  exhibited  all  her  life,  and  she  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  these  stop-off  excursions  with  her  shipboard 
acquaintances . 

A  family  story  recalls  that  young  Rudolph  cried 
almost  steadily  the  first  few  days  of  the  journey, 
and  Olea  and  Severine  were  unable  to  soothe  him.  A 
somewhat  annoyed,  curt,  male  passenger,  disturbed 
by  the  constant  wails,  caustically  advised  Olea  that 
the  child  was  probably  crying  because  he  was  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  heavy  wool  bundling  she  kept  him  in. 

Olea  responded  in  her  characteristically  friendly 
fashion  and  when  she  experimentally  withdrew  the 
annoying  wool,  Rudolph  stopped  crying  immediately. 

Another  episode  involving  the  boys  was  this: 

After  Olea,  Severine,  and  the  boys  docked  in  New 
York  City  some  kindly  stranger  pitied  the  forlorn- 
looking  group  and  generously  gave  the  lads  bananas 
to  munch.  But  the  first  tastes  of  the  new  fruit 
were  quite  disappointing!  No  one  had  told  the  poor 
little  Norske  lads  to  remove  the  skins.* 

In  1892  the  family  was  again  united  in  Chicago. 
Thorwald  was  four  years  old  and  Rudolph  was  15  months 
when  the  family  settled  on  May  Street,  between  Erie 
and  Ohio  Streets.  The  district  was  almost  all  Nor- 


*  This  episode  was  contributed  by  a  member  of  the 
family  and  the  author  recalls  having  heard  the  story 
repeatedly  when  he  was  a  child.  But  Thorwald  Fox- 
vog  reports-  having  no  recollection  of  the  incident 
and  regards  it  as  "fanciful." 
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wegian ,  so  there  was  no  immediate  problem  with  the 
language  of  the  new  country. 

Within  less  than  a  year  a  third  son  was  born  -- 
Olaf  Lewis  --  but  this  child  did  not  live  very  long. 
Apparently  Olaf  Lewis  was  an  unusually  attractive 
baby,  and  01 ea  had  the  strange  experience  of  having 
a  man  approach  her  on  a  street  car  and  ask  if  she 
would  give  the  child  up  for  adoption.  Apparently 
the  stranger  was  sincere  and,  impressed  with  the 
infant fs  beauty,  made  the  offer  when  he  observed 
Olea  trying  to  handle  three  youngsters  at  the  same 
time,  tod  the  family  was  probably  clothed  very 
modestly. 

f,0£  course  not,11  Olea  exclaimed.  But  the  baby 
died  within  a  short  time. 

The  family  continued  to  grow  within  the  next  few 
years:  Signe  Ovidia  was  born  January  24,  1895, 

Clara  Agnethe  on  August  8,  1896,  and  Olaf  Leonard 
Foxvog,  the  youngest  Foxvog  of  that  generation,  was 
born  August  10,  1898. 

About  1896  the  family  moved  to  Ohio  Street,  just 
west  of  Noble,  still  in  a  Scandinavian  neighborhood. 

Robert  Faksvaagfs  brother  Ole,  who  came  from  Nor¬ 
way  with  him,  lived  about  half  a  block  away  and 
later  moved  to  Warsaw,  Indiana.  His  sister  Severine 
who  made  the  trip  with  Olea,  married  Louis  Thorp  and 
they  moved  into  the  flat  above  Olea  and  Robert’s. 

Robert  became  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  under  the  name  Robert  uFaksvog”  on 
October  17,  1894,  in  Cook  County  (Chicago),  Illinois 
This  action,  ”by  act  of  Congress, u  also  gave  U.  S. 
citizenship  to  Olea  and  to  their  Norway-born  sons, 
Thorwald  and  Rudolph. 
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Robert  Faksvaag  and  Olea  Mo rum  were  married  in 
1886  and  they  had  five  children  who  grew  to  adult¬ 
hood.  Gathered  about  Olea,  with  the  corsage,  they 
include,  from  the  left,  Thorwald  A.  Foxvog,  Olaf  L. 
Foxvog,  Signe  Foxvog  Mundahl  Larson,  Clara  Foxvog 
Nelson,  and  Rudolph  A.  Foxvog. 

These  five  children  had  17  children  of  their  own, 
nine  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Eight  of  the  nine 
sons  are  seen  below.  Five  of  the  eight  daughters 
have  survived,  and  these  14  living  grandchildren  of 
Robert  and  Olea  are  the  parents  of  27  living  child¬ 
ren.  (Signe  had  three  daughters  who  died  before 
she  did:  Bertha  died  in  infancy,  Ruth  at  the  age  of 
14,  and  Pearl  at  the  age  of  23.) 

Kneeling : 

Lowell  Foxvog  Nelson 
Donald  Rogers  Foxvog 
Willard  Donald  Foxvog 

Standing : 

Daniel  Allan  Foxvog 
Robert  Edward  Foxvog 
Robert  John  Mundahl 
Leonard  Paul  Foxvog 
Warren  Earl  Nelson. 

George  William 
Nelson  was  in  Korea. 
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This  brought  the  spelling  of  Faksvaag  one  step 
toward  the  present  Foxvog. 

The  next  step  apparently  came  after  Robert  en¬ 
rolled  in  an  English  course  for  foreigners  at  Carpen¬ 
ter  School  in  Chicago.  When  he  completed  the  course, 
his  certificate  was  made  out  Robert  "Foxvog." 

Rudolph  always  pronounced  Foxvog  with  the  "vog" 
part  rhyming  with  "fog."  But  Thorwald  and  Olaf  pro¬ 
nounced  it  as  "vogue."  (When  01af*s  son  Donald  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  a  Norwegian  com¬ 
munity  in  Wisconsin,  he  wrote  a  weekly  column  called 
"The  Vogue."  The  name  was  selected,  partially,  to 
acquaint  the  readers  with  the  way  the  new  co-publisher 
pronounced  his  name. ) 

"Fox-vogue"  is  the  pronounciation  used  in  Norway 
today  for  Faksvaag  and  apparently  is  the  way  Robert 
pronounced  it.  As  all  Foxvogs  know,  people  fre¬ 
quently  have  difficulty  in  spelling  as  well  as  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  name.* 


*  It  has  amused  the  author  to  make  a  collection  of 
authentic  misspellings  of  Foxvog.  In  the  years 
covered  by  the  collection  there  were  eight  usages 
of  Foxuog,  seven  of  Foxbog  (plus  three  Foxbag) ,  and 
six  Foxzog.  Others  were  Boxvog,  Faxvog,  Fexveg, 
Foreoy,  Foxaog,  Foxberg,  Foxbogtt,  Foxboro,  Foxcoy, 
Foxfog,  Foxgay,  Foxglov,  Foxgov,  Foxgove,  Foxing, 
Foxivg,  Foxjog,  Foxksog,  Foxnog,  Foxog,  Foxrog, 
Foxuob,  Foxuos,  Foxus,  Foxvag,  Foxvaugh,  Foxvay, 
Foxveg,  Foxvoe,  Foxvogue,  Foxvoh,  Foxvong,  Foxvoug, 
Foxvox,  Foxvoy,  Foxvoz,  Foxvrog,  Foxvug,  Foxwag, 
Foxwog ,  Foxyog,  Joxog,  Roxvog,  Soxcog,  Vozvog.  But 
the  most  memorable  misspelling  --  Foxoog  --  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  author1 s  high  school  paper.  Naturally 
enough,  he  was  known  as  Oog' for  many  months. 
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Robert  was  a  gentle,  methodical  man  who  was  an 
excellent  cabinetmaker  in  Norway.  This  type  of  work 
was  practiced  only  on  a  limited  basis  in  individual 
shops  in  Chicago  and  he  went  to  work  in  the  wood¬ 
working  department  of  the  Olsen  Desk  Company. 

Deeply  religious,  he  taught  a  large  kindergarten 
class  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Chicago,  the 
parent  church  of  Hauge  Lutheran  Church,  which  was 
the  home  church  of  many  Foxvogs  for  three  or  four 
generations.  Rudolph  recalls  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  his  father  to  Sunday  School,  always  arriving 
early,  and  riding  on  his  father's  foot  as  he  sat 
resting.  Thorwald  recalls  how  Robert  always  kept 
careful,  painstaking  records  and  how  exact  he  was 
in  his  work,  and  in  everything  else  he  did.  He  was 
meticulous  in  his  appearance. 

But  his  health  was  not  robust  and  he  suffered 
from  the  heavy  sawdust  in  the  air  of  the  shop  where 
he  worked.  Deeply  in  love  with  Robert,  Olea  -- 
busy  though  she  was  with  her  home  and  five  children 
--  took  extra  time  to  attend  to  his  comfort  when  he 
came  home  tired  from  work. 

But  even  her  special  attention  was  not  enough 
and  the  winter  of  1898-99  proved  fatal.  The  walks 
to  and  from  the  street  car,  or  even  to  and  from 
work,  were  apparently  too  much  for  him  in  his 
weakened  condition.  He  contracted  pneumonia  and 
died  February  6,  1899,  at  the  age  of  34.  His  oldest 
son,  Thorwald,  was  10  years  old  and  his  youngest  sen, 
Olaf  Leonard,  was  just  six  months.  Rudolph  was  8, 

Signe  4,  and  Clara  2%. 

The  difficulties  facing  Olea  were  tremendous. 

The  family  was  destitute  and  without  any  income. 

Robert  was  sick  a  long  time  and  the  doctor  bills  and 
medicines  had  been  costly. 

Robert  did  not  have  any  life  insurance.  He  believed 
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that  God  would  take  care  of  his  own  and  the  taking 
out  of  life  insurance ,  to  Robert,  would  be  an  act 
indicating  lack  of  faith  in  the  Almighty. 

Olea  tried  to  sell  what  she  could  to  bring  in  money 
to  keep  her  family  together.  She  auctioned  off 
Robert fs  fine  cabinetmaking  tools,  and  one  sympa¬ 
thetic  person  bought  and  paid  for  them  and  then  re¬ 
turned  them  to  Olea  so  she  could  sell  them  again. 

But  the  money  did  not  last  long. 

Finally,  she  was  forced  to  let  Rudolph,  Signs, 
and  Clara  stay  at  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Children's 
Home  in  Chicago.  She  kept  her  10 -year-old,  Xhorwald, 
at  home  so  he  could  finish  grade  school  before  going 
to  work,  and  she  kept  and  nursed  infant  Olaf  Leonard. 

But,  distraught  over  Robert's  death  and  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  her  milk  "poisoned1' 
so  that  Olaf  became  ill.  At  the  time  of  her  deepest 
grief,  a  neighbor  woman  came  in  and  sharply  told  her 
to  regain  her  composure.  This  provided  enough  of  a 
shock  treatment  to  start  Olea  back  on  the  road  to 
normal  living. 

But  the  problems  remained.  Families  that  visited 
the  children's  home  offered  to  adopt  Signe  and 
Clara,  but  Olea  would  not  consider  this.  The  thought 
of  having  her  children  in  an  institution  distressed 
her  greatly  and  later  in  life  she  still  regretted 
the  circumstance  so  much  she  never  talked  about  it. 

Olea  bsgan  to  take  in  sewing  and  she  worked  as  a 
seamstress  --  work  she  had  dona  in  Kristiansund. 

She  also  took  in  boarders.  Therwald  began  to  sell 
newspapers. 

Meanwhile  several  men  became  very  interested  in 
Olea,  an  unusually  attractive  widow  as  evidenced  by 
witnesses  and  photographs.  She  was  only  29  years 
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old  when  Robert  died. 

Remarriage  was  the  obvious  solution  to  her 
problems.  She  could  reclaim  her  children  and  again 
establish  a  real  home.  Apparently  she  had  more  than 
one  opportunity  for  remarriage  in  the  22  months  she 
was  a  widow.  For  a  while  she  was  courted  by  a  man 
who  later  became  a  well-known  undertaker  in  Chicago. 
Another  suitor  was  Martin  Jacobsen,  the  brother  of 
Ole,  the  man  she  did  marry.  Martin  retained  his 
interest  in  Olea  through  the  years,  and  when  Signe 
and  others  visited  him  unexpectedly  in  the  Far 
West,  after  Martin  was  a  widower,  he  had  Olea’s 
picture  on  display  in  the  living  room. 

Ole  and  Martin  Jacobsen  both  had  known  Olea  when 
she  was  a  young  girl  in  Norway;  they  were  from  her 
home  town. 

Apparently  Ole,  who  had  a  home  and  farm  in  North 
Dakota,  began  to  correspond  with  Olea  and  visited 
her  in  Chicago  after  Robert 3 s  death.  He  was  a  big, 
handsome  man  and  an  elegant  conversationalist. 

Finally  Olea  agreed  to  marry  Ole  and  she  made 
the  trip  north  with  all  her  children.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  the  Parkings tad  Church  in  Roberts 
County,  South  Dakota,  in  1900,  and  the  family 
settled  on  01efs  farm  11  miles  from  Hankins on ,  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota. 

However,  Olea  was  disappointed  with  the  house 
and  with  the  situation  and  she  did  not  remain  long. 
She  and  her  children  were  back  in  Chicago  by  the 
time  Jennie  Ragnhild  was  born  June  19,  1901.  Ole 
soon  returned  to  Chicago.  He  died  in  1941. 

After  Olea  returned  from  North  Dakota  in  1901, 
she  opened  a  candy  store  with  a  wooden  Indian  in 
front.  The  money  for  the  store  came  from  the  sale 
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of  a  small  amount  of  real  estate  that  was  purchased 
cheaply  and  then  rose  in  value  as  the  population  in 
Chicago  began  to  grow. 

The  family  grew  to  seven  children  when  Esther 
Christine  was  born  July  10,  1903.  By  then  the 
family  had  moved  from  Spaulding  Avenue  to  Costello 
Avenue.  Ruth  Viola  was  born  nine  years  later, 

June  16,  1912. 

Family  stories  are  plentiful,  as  they  would  be 
in  a  family  of  this  size:  Rudolph  suffered  a 
broken  leg  at  the  age  of  four  when  he  was  run  over 
by  a  horse-drawn  milkwagon.  A  fall  from  the  child¬ 
ren1  s  home  window  is  one  of  Clara* s  first  recollections. 
Olaf  fell  from  a  window  at  home  and  an  iron  spike 
from  a  fence  pierced  his  skull;  the  doctor  comforted 
01 ea  by  saying  Olaf  would  die  or  have  a  permanent 
brain  injury,  but  fortunately  there  was  no  permanent 
ill  effect.  Rudolph  and  his  boyfriends  were  blamed 
for  a  careless  shot  from  a  .22  rifle  in  the  basement 
of  the  family's  Costello  Avenue  home.  The  shot  went 
through  the  wall  and  struck  Esther  in  the  foot  while 
she  was  going  down  the  outside  stairs. 

toother  story,  told  with  delight  by  Olaf,  involved 
a  Sunday  dinner.  The  table  was  prepared  very  ele¬ 
gantly  with  a  fine  array  including  the  best  dinner- 
ware,  silver,  and  lace.  A  large  punch  bowl  was 
crowded  in  the  center,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
cooked  red  plums.  Olaf's  oldest  sister  Signe  had 
her  suitor,  a  young  minister,  the  Rev.  Olaf  J.  Mundahl, 
home  with  her  to  share  Sunday  dinner  with  the  family 
and  everything  had  to  be  just  perfect.  Seconds 
before  the  family  and  their  important  guest  moved  in 
to  eat,  young  Olaf  was  playing 'with  a  ball  which 
unfortunately  landed  sharply  in  the  punch  bowl  and 
left  the  table,  and  everything  on  it,  dripping  with 
plum  juice.  Olaf  was  not  there  when  this  discovery 
was  made  --  nor  for  some  hours  thereafter. 
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Thorwald  went  to  work  after  finishing  grammar 
school  and  as  the  other  children  grew  older,  they  also 
went  to  work  early.  Even  the  youngest  Foxvog  child, 
Olaf,  stayed  in  high  school  only  two  years  before  he 
went  to  work  to  help  support  the  family. 

The  children  lived  together  as  a  happily  united 
group  until  each  married  and  left  home.  Thorwald, 
the  oldest  brother,  married  first  on  June  28,  1913. 
Rudolph  married  a  year  later  and  Signe  married  in 
1916. 

‘However,  Thorwald* s  wife  died  in  November  1918, 
and  he  and  his  year-old  son  Daniel  then  moved  in  with 
01ea*s  family. 

Thorwald  purchased  a  larger  home  on  Pierce  Avenue 
in  Chicago  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  head  of  the 
house.  His  younger  sisters  all  respected  his  authority 
and  considered  his  word  as  law.  He  was  regarded  as 
stem  but  kind,  and  it  is  recalled  how  he  would  thrill 
the  family  with  baskets  of  special  choice  fruits  when 
he  would  get  periodic  salary  increases. 

Less  than  a  year  after  Thorwald* s  return  home, 

Clara  got  married.  Olaf  married  in  1921,  Jennie 
married  in  1926,  and  Thorwald  remarried  in  1926. 

Esther  married  the  following  year.  Signe* s  first 
husband  died,  and  she  remarried  in  1928.  Finally 
Olea*  s  youngest  child,  "Baby  Ruth,"  married  in  1938. 

The  year  after  Ruth  married,  Esther  was  divorced 
and  Olea  moved  in  with  Esther  and  her  two  boys,  both 
of  grammar  school  age. 

Over  the  years  Olea  was  fond  of  traveling  and  made 
numerous  trips,  but  she  made  her  home  with  Esther  until 
her  death  on  September  8,  1953,  at  the  age  of  85.  She 
amazed  the  family  by  leaving  $500  in  government  bonds 
for  each  of  her  eight  children.  She  was  buried  at 
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Mount  Olive  Cemetery  in  Chicago. 

01ea*s  long,  full  life  was  basically  one  of 
service  —  to  her  family,  church,  and  friends.  Her 
enthusiasm,  love  of  life,  charm,  and  sense  of 
dedication  will  always  live, on,  through  her  children 
her  children’s  children,  and  their  children. 

From  this  point,  -The  Foxvog  Saga  continues  in 
subsections  on  the  lives  and  families  of  Ihorwald, 
Rudolph,  Signe,  Clara,  and  Olaf  Foxvog.  Jennie, 
Esther,  and  Ruth  Jacobsen’s  lives  and  families  are 
covered  in  Appendix  C. 

Inasmuch  as  all  eight  persons  are  mentioned 
earlier,  there  is  the  problem  of  repetition.  An 
effort  is  made  to  eliminate  duplication  when  it  is 
felt  desirable  to  do  so;  otherwise  it  is  kept  to  a 
minimum. 


Thorwald  Ananderkrog  Foxvog  (b.  1888) 

Thorwald  Amanderkrog  Foxvog  was  born  November  17, 
1888,  in  Kristiansund,  Norway.  The  oldest  son  of 
Olea  and  Robert  Faksvaag,  Thorwald  and  his  brother 
Rudolph  came  to  America  with  their  mother  and  their 
aunt  Severine  Faksvaag  in  1892.  They  landed  in  New 
York  and  made  their  way  to  Chicago,  where  the  family 
joined  Robert  Faksvaag,  who  came  first  to  earn  money 
for  their  passage. 

Thorwald  was  only  10  years  old  when  his  father 
died  and,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  oldest  of  five 
children,  he  had  to  quit  school  first  and  go  to  work 
after  finishing  the  elementary  grades. 

A  hard-working  lad  who  showed  the  same  careful. 
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methodical  temperament  of  his  father,  he  worked 
first  for  a  printing  firm  but  stayed  only  two  months 
because  he  could  see  no  future.  He  switched  to  a 
silversmith  company  and  was  content  there.  But 
within  two  months  he  heard  about  a  job  at  American 
Bank  Note  Company  that  was  being  vacated  by  the  son 
of  the  Hauge  Church  minister  who  was  moving  to 
another  parish.  Thorwald  applied  for  and  got  the 
job  after  declining  to  accept  the  silversmiths’ 
lure  of  a  pay  boost  from  $3.50  to  $3.75  a  week. 
Thorwald  started  his  new  position  in  January,  1904, 
and  he  retired  April  30,  1959,  after  more  than  55 
years  of  service. 

American  Bank  Note  Company  was  then  located  at 
Madison  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  two  blocks  from 
the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Denied  an  opportunity 
for  day-time  higher  education,  young  Thorwald  began 
to  read  about  three  library  books  a  week.  He  also 
attended  evening  classes  at  the  Chicago  Business 
College  and  the  YMCA  schools  for  11  winters. 

He  started  moving  up  the  ladder  at  American  Bank 
Note  --  from  office  boy  he  moved  to  switchboard 
operator,  to  assistant  order  clerk,  to  chief  order 
clerk.  He  finally  got  into  the  sales  department 
and  continued  at  various  phases  of  sales  work. 

At  the  age  of  25,  when  his  younger  brothers  arid 
sisters  were  contributing  to  the  family  finances, 
Thorwald  married  Rina  Abrahams on.  The  marriage 
took  place  June  28,  1913.  Rina,  who  was  born  April 

16,  1892,  was  the  Chicago-born  daughter  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  parents.  Their  son,  Daniel  Allan  Foxvog, 
was  born  in  Chicago  on  January  14,  1918. 

Rina  died  at  the  age  of  26,  on  November  2,  1918, 
when  Daniel  was  less  than  a  year  old.  Thorwald,  of 
course, was  heart  broken  and  walked  the  floor  at 
night  for  a  long  time.  His  mother  became  a  widow 
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at  age  29;  Thorwald  became  a  widower  at  29,  just 
before  his  30th  birthday. 

Taking  Daniel  with  him,  Thorwald  returned  to 
live  with  his  family  and  purchased  a  house  on 
Pierce  Avenue  so  they  would  have  more  room.  His 
mother,  Olea,  now  age  50,  took  over  the  rearing  of 
Daniel  until  Thorwald  remarried  in  1926. 

Thorwald  served  as  head  of  the  household  and 
Olea  leaned  upon  him  for  support  and  assistance 
with  her  younger  children,  as  well  as  with  Daniel, 
Olea's  youngest  daughter,  Ruth,  really  Daniel's 
aunt,  was  only  about  five  years  older  than  DanieJ  „ 
and  willingly  played  the  big  sister  role,  as  did 
the  older  girls  --  Signe,  Clara,  Jennie,  and  Esther. 

Almost  eight  years  later  Thorwald  married  Myrtle 
Esther  Jacobsen,  a  friend  of  his  sister  Esther. 

Myrtle  was  born  in  Chicago  August  15,  1902,  of 
Norwegian  parents. 

Thorwald  served  as  sales  correspondent  for  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company  for  some  years  and  later 
became  a  traveling  salesman.  He  covered  the  following 
territory  for  13  years:  Upper  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah, 

Idaho,  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

The  family  ~~  Thorwald,  Myrtle,  and  Daniel  -- 
moved  to  Minneapolis  in  1926  and  stayed  there  until 
1933.  Both  of  Myrtle  and  Thorwald’ s  daughters  were 
born  in  Minneapolis  --  Jeanne  Marian  on  November  30, 
1927,  and  Joyce  Ann  on  August  7,  1930. 

By  the  time  the  family  moved  back  to  Chicago, 

Daniel  had  finished  grammar  school  and  enrolled  at 
Austin  High  School,  where  he  achieved  local  fame  as 
an  outstanding  football  player.  He  received  various 
football  honors,  including  being  named  Chicago's 
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"All  West  Section  Guard."  He  received  various  of¬ 
fers  and  after  finishing  two  years  at  Wright  Junior 
College,  he  accepted  a  football  scholarship  at 
Illinois  Wesleyan  College  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
He  played  on  the  team  for  two  years,  and  held  a 
part-time  job. 

After  graduating  from  Illinois  Wesleyan,  he  was 
trained  in  the  retail  grocery  store  business  by 
Jewell  Tea  Company. 

He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  during  World 
War  II  and  served  in  Europe  as  an  officer  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  While  stationed  in  California 
during  the  war,  he  met  an  attractive  blond  named 
Claire  Johnson  whom  he  married  February  6,  1943. 
Their  first  child,  Daniel  Allan,  Jr.,  was  born 
June  25,  1944,  at  Oroville,  California. 

Their  daughter,  Debborah  Lynn ,  was  born  February 
10,  1950,  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  Daniel  moved 
his  family  after  securing  a  job  as  manager  of  a 
large  Piggly-Wiggly  supermarket. 

j 

Later  Daniel  decided  to  move  his  family  to  the 
West  Coast  and  he  settled  near  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  opened  his  own  place  of  business  --  an 
eating  establishment  known  as  Foxie’s  Drive-In. 

The  Daniel  Foxvogs  now  live  in  an  attractive 
California  home  at  Carmichael. 

Jeanne  and  Joyce  were  five  and  two  years  old, 
respectively,  when  the  Thcrwald  Foxvog  family  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago.  Their  maternal  grandmother,  Anna 
Jacobsen,  moved  in  and  lived  with  them  in  Chicago 
until  her  death  in  1943. 

Jeanne  finished  her  elementary  and  high  school 
grades  in  Chicago.  She  also  finished  a  year  at 
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North  Park  Junior  College  in  the  same  city  before 
transferring  to  St.  Olaf  College  in  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  for  her  last  three  years.  She  majored 
in  English  and  history  with  teaching  as  her  goal. 

She  met  her  future  husband,  Sivert  Herman  Olson 
(known  as  Steve) ,  during  her  junior  year  while  on 
a  ’’blind  date.”  Steve  was  graduated  a  year  ahead 
of  Jeanne  and  they  were,  married  in  June,  1950,  the 
same  month  she  was  graduated  from  St.  Olaf. 

Jeanne  taught  school  during  the  early  years  of 
their  marriage  when  Steve  traveled  as  a  salesman 
for  General  Shoe  Corporation. 

The  youngest  of  five  children,  Steve  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  Montana,  on  January  26,  1921.  His  parents 
(father  from  Norway  and  mother  of  Norwegian  descent) 
were  homesteading  at  the  time.  Steve  was  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1938  and  worked  at  various  jobs 
for  a  few  years  before  entering  the  Navy,  where  he 
served  three  and  a  half  years.  Most  of  this  time 
was  spent  in  the  South  Pacific.  Upon  discharge, 
Steve  enrolled  at  St.  Olaf  College  and  he  received 
his  degree  in  1949  in  economics. 

Steve  left  his  job  as  shoe  salesman  to  become  a 
partner  in  a  Standard  Oil  Bulk  Station  in  Albert 
Lea,  Minnesota,  in  February  1951.  After  10  months, 
he  returned  to  the  shoe  line  by  leasing  a  shoe 
department  ir.  an  Albert  Lea  ready-to-wear  store. 
Later  he  moved  to  a  larger  store, 

Jeanne  and  Steve  preserved  the  Foxvog  family  name 
by  calling  their  son  Peter  Foxvog  Olson.  Peter  was 
born  September  22,  1956.  Their  daughter,  born  in 
September  1958,  was  named  Martha  Jeanne. 

Joyce  Ann  Foxvog,  like  her  sister,  was  bom  in 
Minneapolis  August  7,  1930,  and  went  through  grade 
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and  high  school  in  Chicago.  She  too  enrolled  in  St. 
Olaf  College,  but  after  one  semester  she  chose  to 
enter  nurses*  training  in  Chicago.  She  went  through 
the  three-year  course  at  the  Lutheran  Deaconess 
Hospital  and  became  a  registered  nurse. 

Several  people  have  reported  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  between  Joyce  and  pictures  taken  of  Olea 
Norum  when  she  was  a  young  woman. 

The  Thorwald  Foxvogs  for  many  years  were  active 
in  Hauge  Lutheran  Church  and  this  is  where  Joyce 
met  Kenneth  He Hand,  one  of  two  sons  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ole  Helland.  Ole  was  born  in  Norway  and  his 
wife,  who  was  born  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  descent. 

Kenneth  was  bom  in  Chicago  on  September  7,  1930, 
and  after  high  school  he  served  in  the  Navy.  He 
was  graduated  from  Wright  Junior  College  in  Chicago 
in  June  1951  and  was  recalled  into  service  the 
following  month  because  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
Kenneth  and  Joyce  were  married  November  15,  1952, 
shortly  after  he  was  released  from  service  the 
second  time. 

Kenneth  decided  to  fellow  his  brother-in-law 
Daniel  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  at  Bloomington,  Illinois 
and  Joyce  practiced  nursing  while  Kenneth  pursued 
his  studies.  Their  first  child,  Janice  Lynn,  was 
bora  at  Bloomington  on  March  12,  1954. 

After  graduating  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  February 
1955,  Kenneth,  and  his  wife  Joyce, decided  to  move 
to  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Their  second  daughter, 
Carol  Jean  Helland,  was  born  July  4,  1956,  at 
Lynwood,  California,  and  their  son,  Gary  Kenneth, 
was  born  October  2,  1957,  at  La  Mirada.  After 
working  as  a  personnel  man  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  for  several  years,  Kenneth  joined 
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the  Alpha  Beta  grocery  chain  as  a  trainee  for 
management.  Later  he  moved  back  into  personnel 
work,  and  is  now  working  as  assistant  to  the  store 
fund  specialist. 

Thorwald  and  Myrtle  remained  in  Chicago  while 
their  children  moved  to  California  and  Minnesota. 
Thorwald  continues  in  Sunday  School  work  --  work 
to  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  all  his 
adult  life.  At  one  time  he  taught  a  boys'  class 
at  Hauge,  later  a  young  men's  class  at  Bethlehem 
Church  in  Minneapolis.  He  taught  the  adult  class 
(with  his  mother  and  several  of  his  nephews  as 
students)  after  he  returned  to  Hauge,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  teaching  an  adult  class  when  he  moved  to 
Edison  Park  Lutheran  Church  in  March  1947. 


Rudolph  Anthony  Foxvog  (b.  1891) 

Born  May  12,  1891,  in  Kris tiansund,  Norway, 

Rudolph  Anthony  Foxvog  was  the  second  son  of  01 ea 
and  Robert  Faksvaag. 

Rudolph  was  less  than  eight  years  old  when  his 
father  died  and  his  mother  was  forced  to  place  him 
and  his  two  sisters  in  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Children's  Home  in  Chicago  for  a  short  while. 

Like  his  brother  Thorwald,  Rudolph  had  to  go  to 
work  at  an  early  age.  He  worked  in  the  freight 
auditor's  office  of  the  C.M.  6c  St.P.  Railroad  from 
1907  until  1912  and  in  the  traffic  department  of 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company,  from  1912  until  1926. 

Rudolph  married  Esther  Eliasen  --  the  girl  across 
the  street  —  on  August  1,  1914.  Esther  was  bom 
in  Kristiansund,  Nomay,  March  26,  1893,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Beret  Eliasen.  Her  mother, 
like  Rudolph's  father,  was  a  native  of  Kristiansund, 
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and  she  remembered  when  01 ea  moved  to  that  city 
from  Bod$.  Mrs.  Eliasen  died  in  1953  at  the  age  of 
96,  after  spending  her  advanced  years  with  Rudolph 
and  Esther. 

Rudolph  and  Esther’s  first  child,  named  after  his 
grandfathers,  was  Robert  Edward  Foxvcg,  born  in 
Chicago  January  3,  1913.  He  was  known  for  his 
mechanical  ability.  Their  other  child,  Willard 
Donald  Foxvog,  was  born  in  Chicago  on  November  8, 

1920,  and  was  remembered  for  his  athletic  skills  in 
his  teen  years. 

Rudolph  was  transferred  by  Sears  Roebuck  from 
Chicago  to  Atlanta  as  traffic  manager  in  1926  and 
both  boys  attended  school  in  that  city  and  returned 
North  with  Southern  accents.  But  the  accents 
didn’t  last.  Rudolph  tried  the  gasoline  station 
business  in  Atlanta  for  a  year  before  taking  his 
family  back  to  Chicago  in  1930,  when  he  took  a  job 
in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Morton  Salt  Company. 

Both  Robert  and  Willard  completed  their  high 
school  education  in  Chicago,  and  the  salt  water 
they  had  in  their  veins  became  apparent  when  they 
spent  several  years  at  sea  as  members  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard. 

Robert  joined  the  Coast  Guard  in  September  1939 
and  thus  was  in  service  more  than  two  years  before 
the  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  a 
chief  machinist’s  mate  and  he  was  present  during 
the  American  landings  on  Guadalcanal  and  Bougainville 
during  World  War  II.  He  accumulated  enough  points 
to  be  discharged  in  October  1945. 

Robert  met  Helen  Weir,  a  graduate  nurse  at 
Memorial  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  through  one  of  his 
shipmates  whose  wife  was  a  nurse  in  the  same  hospital. 
Robert  and  Helen  were  married  December  16,  1944. 
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Robert  went  to  work  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company* s  Waukegan,  Illinois,  plant  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  and  bought  and  remodeled  a  home  at  Long  Lake, 
Illinois,  where  he  resides  with  his  i^ife  and  three 
sons.  The  children  are  Lee  Kenneth  Foxvog,  born 
in  Chicago  January  7,  1946,  Raymond  Foxvog,  born  in 
Waukegan  November  8,  1948,  and  Mark  Charles  Foxvog, 
born  in  Chicago  July  11,  1951. 

Willard  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard  within  less 
than  a  month  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  was  present  at 
the  original  landing  of  U.  S.  troops  in  North 
Africa.  After  an  exciting  five  years  (on  one 
occasion  his  ship,  the  Campbell ,  figured  prominently 
in  a  battle  that  received  world-wide  publicity) ,  he 
was  discharged  in  January  1947  as  a  radioman,  1st 
class.  The  following  month  he  started  work  at  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company,  where  he  is  now  a  buyer. 

Willard  was  going  on  34  years  of  age  when  he 
married  Ruth  Barnes  on  January  29,  1954,  in  Lake 
County,  Illinois.  Ruth  was  born  May  18,  1920,  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1948. 

She  met  Willard  in  1954.  Ruth 1 s  brother  is  a  Baptist 
minister. 

Rudolph  was  traffic  supervisor  at  Morton  Salt 
Company  when  he  retired  in  May  1956  after  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  with  that  company. 

Within  two  weeks  he  and  Esther  were  at  their 
cottage  10  miles  north  of  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin, 
and  they  have  stayed  there  every  summer  since. 

Rudolph  has  two  boats  and  a  trailer  and  spends  his 
summers  fishing  his  own  or  neighboring  lakes,  and 
tramping  the  40  acres  of  woodland  he  purchased  in 
1940. 
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Signe  Foxvog  Mundahl  Larson  (1895-1958) 

Signe  Ovidia  Foxvog  was  born  in  Chicago  on 
January  24,  1895,  the  first  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Olea  Foxvcg.  The  Foxvogs  were  then  the  parents  of 
two  boys,  and  their  third  infant  son,  Olaf  Lewis, 
died  shortly  before  Signe  was  born. 

Signe  was  four  years  old  when  her  father  died 
and  by  that  time  she  had  a  younger  brother  and 
sister,  as  well  as  two  older  brothers.  Signe  was 
placed  in  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Children's  Home 
in  Chicago  for  a  short  while  and  made  the  trip  to 
North  Dakota  when  her  mother  married  Ole  Jacobsen. 

Her  school  years  were  spent  in  Chicago  and  after 
graduation  from  grammar  school  she  attended  the 
Northwestern  Business  College  and  learned  steno- 
graphy  and  typing,  which  she  later  used  in  her 
employment.  On  June  1,  1915,  she  married  the  Rev. 
Olaf  John  Mundahl,  who  was  pastor  of  Ebenezer 
Lutheran  Church  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago. 

Their  children  were  Robert  John,  born  on  the 
Syttende  Mai  (May  17)  1916,  Pearl  Bertha,  June  11, 
1919,  and  Ruth  Esther,  July  29,  1922.  (A  fourth 
baby,  Bertha,  named  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mundahl' s 
mother,  did  not  survive.)  All  were  born  in 
Chicago  and  they  were  eight,  five,  and  two  years 
old,  respectively,  when  their  father  died  following 
a  mastoid  operation  in  September  1924. 

« 

Olaf  John  Mundahl  was  born  in  Fjaerland,  S$gn, 
Norway,  on  December  12,  1884.  At  the  age  of  20,  he 
emigrated  to  America  and  worked  his  way  through 
high  school,  college,  and  seminary  by  working  on 
farms.  He  preached  at  Ebenezer  Lutheran  Church, 
71st  and  Aberdeen  Streets  in  Chicago,  while  in  his 
last  year  in  seminary  and  later  became  pastor  of 
that  church.  It  was  then  he  met  and  married  Signe 
Foxvog.  He  died  at  the  age  of  39. 
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Like  her  mother  and  brother  Thorwald  before  her, 
Signe  had  lost  her  spouse  at  the  age  of  29.  She 
took  in  roomers  and  boarders  and  went  back  to  work 
to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  her  children,  and 
had  a  girl  come  in  to  take  care  of  the  children  and 
the  house. 

Meanwhile,  Herbert  S.  Larson  came  to  Chicago  to 
work  during  the  summer  months  while  a  student  at 
college  and  seminary  in  Minnesota.  He  became  a 
boarder  at  Signe' s  home  and  a  friendship  formed  which 
culminated  in  marriage  on  July  28,  1928,  after  Signe 
had  been  a  widow  for  almost  four  years. 

Herbert  Samuel  Larson  was  born  October  4,  1897,  at 
Osseo,  Wisconsin.  His  father,  a  farmer,  was  bom 
at  Osseo  when  it  was  Indian  country  and  his  grand- 
parents  on  both  sides  came  from  Norway.  After 
helping  his  father  on  the  farm,  Herbert  attended 
St.  Olaf  College,  the  Lutheran  Bible  Institute,  and 
Luther  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Herbert  Larson  family  moved  to  St.  Paul, 
where  Herbert  completed  his  seminary  work  in  May 
1929,  the  month  their  first  daughter,  Eleanore 
Mabel,  was  bora. 

Herbert's  first  call  was  to  Lisbon,  North  Dakota, 
and  the  family  stayed  there  for  four  years.  Their 
second  daughter,  Grace  Darlene,  was  bom  in  Lisbon, 
on  October  7,  1930. 

In  the  depression  years  (August  1933)  the  family 
moved  to  Long  Lake,  Illinois,  and  stayed  there  for 
three  years  while  Herbert  did  varied  work,  including 
door-to-door  selling,  to  support  his  family.  The 
Mundahl  children  were  of  school  age,  and  Robert  was 
graduated  from  Grant  High  School  at  Fox  Lake. 

Pearl  was  a  student  there  and  stayed  on  to  graduate 
after  the  family  moved  back  to  North  Dakota.  Ruth 
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was  graduated  from  eighth  grade  at  Ingleside,  and 
was  confirmed  at  Hauge  Lutheran  Church  in  Chicago 
with  two  of  her  cousins,  Lowell  Foxvog  Nelson  and 
Donald  Rogers  Foxvog,  all  three  having  been  bom 
in  the  same  week. 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  when  Robert  was  attending 
St,  Olaf  College  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  the 
family  moved  to  Fairdale,  North  Dakota,  a  town  of 
about  175,  and  the  Rev,  Mr,  Larson  served  four 
scattered  churches  in  this  pastorate, 

Ruth  became  a  freshman  at  Fairdale  High  School, 
but  in  April  1937  she  became  suddenly  sick  and  died 
within  24  hours  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

Signe  and  Herbert  Larson’s  third  daughter,  Gloria 
Ruth,  was  born  June  28,  1939. 

Meanwhile,  Pearl  contracted  tuberculosis  while 
in  nurse’s  training  in  Chicago.  She  was  taken  to 
a  sanatorium  in  Chicago  and  later  was  transferred 
to  Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado,  where  she  passed  away 
December  16,  1942,  at  the  age  of  23.  She  was  buried 
at  Evergreen  Cemetery  near  her  father  and  sister. 

Robert  attended  Pleasant  View  College  at  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  for  one  year  and  was  graduated  from  St. 
Olaf  College  in  1941. 

His  summers  were  spent  earning  money  for  college 
by  doing  odd  jobs,  raising  vegetables  to  sell,  main¬ 
taining  a  vegetable  truck  route,  etc. 

While  at  St.  Olaf  he  met  Margaret  Irene  Rustad 
and  they  were  married  October  25,  1941,  in  Denison, 
Minnesota.  Margaret,  born  in  July  1917,  was  the 
fourth  child  in  a  family  of  seven.  Her  parents  were 
from  Norway  and  her  father  farmed  in  Minnesota  for 
more  than  40  years. 
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Robert  served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II  and 
was  stationed  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas, 
and  other  places.  After  he  was  released  from 
service,  he  entered  the  insurance  business,  working 
first  for  the  Lutheran  Brotherhood  of  Minneapolis 
and  later  for  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Robert  and  Margaret  have  four  sons,  all  born  in 
August  two  years  apart.  They  are  Paul  Olaf,  who 
was  born  in  Waukegan,  Illinois,  in  1943;  John 
Robert,  born  in  1945  in  St.  Paul;  Philip  James,  born 
in  1947  in  Madelia,  Minnesota;  and  Steven  Luther, 
born  in  1949  in  Madelia.  The  family  resided  in 
Madelia  for  five  years  and  later  purchased  a  home 
in  North  Mankato,  Minnesota. 

Signe  and  Herbert  and  their  three  daughters 
stayed  at  Fairdale  until  May  of  1943  when  they 
moved  to  Maple  Bay,  near  Mentor,  Minnesota.  Here 
they  lived  for  five  years  right  across  the  street 
from  Maple  Lake.  Herbert  had  four  rural  churches 
in  this  parish.  The  town  consisted  of  15  houses, 
and  Gloria  Ruth  was  the  only  small  child  in  town. 
Grace  and  Eleanore  finished  their  high  school  courses 
at  Fertile,  Minnesota. 

In  August  1948  the  family  moved  to  Rothsay, 
Minnesota,  where  Pastor  Larson  served  three  churches. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  11  years  the  family 
had  a  home  with  plumbing  and  other  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  (At  Maple  Bay  the  family  used  kerosene 
lamps  for  several  years.)  In  August  of  1951  the 
family  moved  to  Gary,  Minnesota,  where  Herbert  again 
had  three  churches.  Here  the  parsonage  was  large 
and  had  all  modern  conveniences. 

Eleanore  and  Grace  Larson  both  started  school  in 
Round  Lake,  Illinois,  and  continued  their  schooling 
in  local  schools  where  their  father  served  as  pastor. 
After  studying  to  be  a  teacher  for  a  year,  Eleanore 
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started  teaching  in  a  rural  school  at  Rothsay.  Later 
she  attended  Moorhead  State  Teachers  College  before 
she  taught  in  Duluth.  After  five  years  of  teaching 
she  married  Harry  L.  Bishop  at  Gary,  Minnesota. 

Harry  was  born  in  Indianapolis,  May  25,  1929,  and 
served  in  the  Air  Force  for  seven  years.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  his  mother, 
who  later  remarried,  lives  in  Southport,  Indiana. 
Harry  bought  a  gasoline  station  business  in  1954 
and  later  worked  as  an  investigator  for  Pinkerton 
Detective  Agency.  He  was  employed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  before  going  to  work  as  a  collector 
for  a  loan  agency.  He  now  manages  a  loan  company  in 
Minneapolis . 

Eleanore  and  Harry  have  two  children  --  Scott 
Bradley,  bora  in  March  1955,  and  Kimberlee  Louise, 
born  in  September  1957. 

Grace  spent  one  year  at  Concordia  College  in 
Moorhead  before  graduating  from  St.  Olaf  College  in 
1952.  Her  first  teaching  position  was  at  Milaca, 
Minnesota,  and  she  later  took  a  teaching  job  in 
Duluth. 

& 

Gloria  Ruth  was  bora  at  Grafton,  North  Dakota, 
on  June  28,  1939,  while  her  father  was  pastor  at 
Fairdale.  At  19  months  she  had  a  severe  illness 
(diagnosed  later  as  polio)  involving  a  throat  and 
ear  infection  which  handicapped  her  speech  during 
her  school  years.  She,  like  her  sisters,  enrolled 
in  the  local  schools  where  her  father  was  serving 
as  a  minister  and  she  was  graduated  from  the  high 
school  in  Gary  in  1957.  She  continued  her  studies 
at  Lutheran  Bible  Institute  in  Minneapolis  and 
later  at  Lutheran  Bible  Institute  in  Seattle. 

Signe  was  active  in  many  things,  especially  in 
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church  work.  She  was  a  Sunday  School  teacher  in 
the  various  places  her  family  lived  and  she 
organized  12  Lutheran  Daughters  of  the  Reformation 
associations.  She  taught  hundreds  of  girls  how  to 
sew,  crochet,  embroider,  etc. 

Her  life  was  climaxed  the  summer  of  1958  when 
she  and  her  husband,  Herbert,  took  a  trip  to 
Norway,  where  they  both  visited  their  parents' 
ancestral  homes.  Signe  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
information  for  The  Foxvog  Saga  on  that  visit. 

Her  life  came  to  a  tragic  end  on  Christmas  Day 
of  1958.  Grace,  home  from  Duluth  for  a  holiday 
visit,  was  driving  with  her  mother  on  a  last-minute 
shopping  expedition  on  Christmas  Eve.  Several  cars 
collided  on  a  slippery  section  of  road  near  Gary 
and  Signe  was  fatally  injured.  She  died  Christmas 
morning  and  was  buried  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  in 
Chicago,  next  to  her  first  husband,  Olaf  J.  Mundahl , 
and  her  two  daughters,  Pearl  and  Ruth,  who  preceded 
her  in  death. 


Clara  Foxvog  Nelson  (b.  1898) 

Clara  Agnethe  Foxvog  was  bom  August  8,  1896,  in 
Chicago,  the  second  daughter  of  Robert  and  Olea 
Foxvog,  who  had  come  from  Norway. 

Clara  was  two  and  a  half  years  old  when  her  father 
died  and  she,  along  with  her  older  sister  Signe  and 
older  brother  Rudolph,  spent  a  brief  period  in  the 
Lutheran  Children's  Home  before  going  with  her  mother 
to  North  Dakota. 

Olea  returned  with  her  children  in  1901  and  Clara 
went  to  school  in  Chicago. 

One  day,  when  she  was  about  17,  some  young  men 
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drove  by  on  a  motorcycle  and  waved  to  her  and  a  girl 
friend  when  they  were  sitting  on  the  front  stairs  of 
their  home.  They  knew  Harry  Nelson,  one  of  the  boys 
and  he  introduced  Clara  to  his  cousin,  George 
William  Nelson.  Several  years  later,  when  Clara  was 
19,  they  started  to  go  together  and  they  were 
married  on  May  17,  1919. 

George  William  Nelson,  the  oldest  son  of  Peter 
and  Hilda  Nelson,  was  born  August  10,  1894,  in 
Chicago.  His  parents  were  born  in  Sweden.  George 
attended  Chicago  schools  and  later  interrupted  his 
courtship  of  Clara  Foxvog  to  serve  in  the  Army  in 
France  during  the  First  World  War.  He  entered 
service  in  April  1918  and  was  discharged  a  year 
later. 

George  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  street  car 
company,  which  operated  under  various  names  and 
owners,  and  was  to  retire  in  1959  after  49  years 
of  service  on  the  electrical  side.  His  father 
worked  for  this  company  for  more  than  50  years. 
George* s  father  died  in  1937  and  his  mother  passed 
away  in  1943. 

Clara  and  George  had  three  sons.  The  oldest, 
Warren  Earl,  was  born  on  August  3,  1920.  As  a  boy 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  all  things  mechanical 
and  he  drove  an  automobile  at  the  age  of  12.  He 
also  owned  a  motorcycle  for  some  years. 

While  a  high  school  student  he  met  Evelyn  Liberty 

on  a  ''blind  date"  in  the  spring  of  1936.  Five  years 
later  they  were  married  --  on  August  16,  1941,  at 
Hauge  Lutheran  Church,  when  Warren  was  21  years  old. 

Evelyn,  the  oldest  of  two  children,  was  bom  in 
Chicago  February  20,  1920.  Both  of  her  parents  were 
born  in  Illinois.  Her  father  worked  as  a  fireman 
for  a  railroad  and  later  for  the  Sinclair  Oil 
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Company.  Her  parents  moved  to  Texas  after  her 
father  retired  and  they  lived  there  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Liberty  died  in  1947  and  Mrs.  Liberty  passed 
away  two  years  later. 

Warren  has  worked  for  the  Pheoll  Manufacturing 
Company  since  1941.  His  duties  as  assistant  plant 
engineer  involve  purchases,  installations,  etc. 

Warren  and  Evelyn’s  oldest  son,  David  Earl  -- 
the  first  grandchild  of  both  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents  and  the  first  great-grandchild  of  Olea 
No rum  Foxvog  Jacobsen  --  was  born  June  4,  1942,  in 
Oak  Park,  Illinois#  Their  other  son  William  Allen, 
was  also  born  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  on  January  22,  19 

45.  Although  Warren  continued  to  work  in  Chicago,  in 
1953  the  family  bought  a  home  in  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

Clara  and  George  Nelson’s  second  son  was  given 
the  name  Foxvog  as  a  middle  name.  Lowell  Foxvog 
Nelson  was  born  on  July  29,  1922,  the  same  day  as 
his  cousin  Ruth  and  in  the  same  week  as  another 
cousin,  Donald. 

After  completing  high  school,  Lowell  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Marines  and  served  overseas  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Upon  his  return  in  1945,  Lowell  married  Adeline 
Christiansen,  a  young  lady  of  Norwegian  descent. 

Adeline,  born  in  Chicago  on  March  16,  1926, 
lived  near  Ilauge  Lutheran  Church  during  her  youth 
and  participated  in  various  church  activites.  She 
met  Lowell  at  Hauge  and  they  were  married  in  that 
church  May  25,  1946. 

Their  three  daughters  were  bom  in  Chicago.  They 
are  Mary  Jane,  born  February  9,  1949,  Carol  Lynn, 
bom  May  4,  1950,  and  Nancy  Ann,  born  December  11, 
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1955. 

Lowell,  who  always  had  mechanical  and  woodworking 
interests,  has  been  employed  by  the  Sunbeam  Electric 
Company  in  Chicago  since  January  1950.  Lowell  and 
his  family  bought  a  home  in  Melrose  Park. 

Clara  and  George  Nelson1 s  third  son,  George 
William  Nelson,  Jr.,  was  born  January  5,  1929.  He 
received  a  bachelor* s  degree  from  St.  Olaf  College, 
as  had  several  of  his  cousins  before  him.  He 
entered  service  during  the  Korean  conflict  in  1951 
and  saw  active  service  with  an  artillery  unit. 

After  his  return  from  Korea  in  October  1953,  he 
married  Martha  Jane  Varland,  a  girl  he  met  at  Hauge 
Lutheran  Church, 

Martha,  born  March  14,  1930,  in  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
is  one  of  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Varland,  who  farm  near  Ottawa.  Active  in  church 
work,  Martha  was  employed  as  an  arts  and  crafts 
instructor  in  the  Chicago  park  system  when  she  and 
George  were  married  on  September  25,  1954.  Her 
parents  still  reside  on  their  Ottawa  farm  and  spend 
part  of  each  winter  in  Florida. 

George  went  to  work  in  the  personnel  department 
of  the  same  Chicago  Transit  Authority  that  pro¬ 
vided  a  century  of  employment  for  his  father  and 
grandfather.  Later  he  triad  his  hand  at  farming 
on  one  of  his  father-in-law's  farms  near  Ottawa. 

In  1957  he  decided  he  wanted  to  become  a  teacher 
and  went  back  to  school  to  prepare  himself  further. 
He  was  graduated  in  January  1959  with  a  master's 
degree  from  Northern  Illinois  University.  He  is 
teaching  social  science  subjects  at  Coultrap  Junior 
High  School  in  Geneva,  Illinois.  He  coaches  track 
and  basketball. 
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George  and  Martha  and  their  two  daughters  live 
in  Wheaton .  Their  first  daughter,  Rebecca  Ann, 
was  born  August  4,  1955,  and  the  second,  Sarah, 
was  born  March  30,  1958,  in  Ottawa. 


Olaf  Leonard  Foxvog  (1898-1954) 

Olaf  Leonard  Foxvog  was  bom  August  10,  1898,  the 
youngest  Foxvog  of  his  generation.  His  father, 

Robert  Foxvog,  died  about  six  months  later  and  his 
mother  kept  him  at  home  with  her  when  three  of  his 
older  brothers  and  sisters  were  placed  in  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Children's  Home. 

With  the  rest  of  the  family,  Olaf  made  the  trip 
to  North  Dakota  and  back  when  his  mother  married 
her  second  husband.  Ole  Jacobsen. 

• 

Although  he  recalled  in  later  years  that  he  was 
a  mischievous  child,  Ola i  also  contributed  to  the 
family  income  as  a  youngster  by  doing  various  jobs 
and  by  modeling  clothes  for  photographers. 

Even  as  a  young  man  he  was  active  in  youth 
guidance,  first  as  a  Boy  Scout  master  and  later  vq 
organizer  and  manager  of  church  basketball,  baseball, 
and  bowling  teams.  He  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  a:  Hauge  Lutheran  Church  for  more  than 
20  years  when  he  died  in  1934.  He  organized  and 
counseled  various  kinds  of  young  people's  organizations 
at  Hauge.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  guiding 
young  people,  and  they  frequently  consulted  him 
privately  about  their  personal  problems. 

Although  engaged  in  traffic  management  work  in 
Chicago  all  his  life,  first  with  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Company  and  finally  as  traffic  manager  for  the  Oh 
Henry  Candy  Company  for  more  than  20  years,  he  con¬ 
fided  to  his  son  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  job 
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working  with  young  people, 

Olaf  met  his  future  wife,  Elvera  Charlotte  Nel¬ 
son,  through  his  sister  Clara,  who  married  Elvera’ s 
older  brother,  George,  Olaf  and  Elvera' s  court¬ 
ship,  including  ice  skating,  picnics,  and  hiking, 
was  interrupted  when  Olaf  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at 
the  age  of  18,  much  to  his  mother's  dismay.  His 
mother  Olea  was  very  distressed  because  she 
thought  he  was  too  young.  But  she  need  not  have 
feared  --  except  for  the  flu  which  killed  thousands 
of  servicemen  and  civilians  in  1918  --  because  Olaf 
though  trained  to  be  a  gunner's  mate,  was  still  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station  in  Illinois  when 
Worl  d  War  I  ended. 

Elvera,  born  in  Chicago  on  February  4,  189S,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Hilda  and  Peter  Nelson,  both 
of  whom  came  from  Kalmar,  Sweden.  Elvera  did 
secretarial  work  before  she  and  Olaf  were  married 
at  Hauge  Lutheran  Church  on  June  11,  1921. 

Olaf  and  Elvera' s  first  son,  Donald  Rogers 
Foxvog,  was  born  August  3,  1922.  He  attended 
fright  Junior  College  in  Chicago  and  later  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  After 
having  his  education  interrupted  in  his  junior  year 
for  three  years  of  military  service  in  World  War 
II,  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism 
in  January  1947.  He  worked  part  time  on  the 
Champaign -Urbana  Courier,  was  active  on  the  school 
daily,  and  was  president  of  the  student  chapter  of 
S?‘”'rna  Delta  Chi  journalism  fraternity.  He  accepted 
a  $500  scholarship  to  stay  on  and  work  for  a 
master's  degree  in  government  which  he  received  in 
September  1947. 

His  first  job  was  editor  of  a  small  Alabama 
newspaper,  the  Troy  Daily  Messenger.  Later  he  went 
to  work  for  the  United  Press  in  Montgomery.  He 
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became  bureau  manager  and  covered  the  governor * s 
office,  the  State  Legislature,  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  the  various  state  agencies,  etc. 

In  February  1950  he  joined  Congressional 
Quarterly  News  Features  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as 
sales  manager.  The  job  involved  considerable 
travel  calling  on  editors,  editorial  writers,  and 
Washington  correspondents  of  daily  newspapers. 

After  a  17-month  interruption,  he  left  CQ  in 
March  1953. 

The  interruption  was  caused  by  17  months  of 
active  duty  as  an  Army  military  intelligence  officer 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

Donald  had  served  as  an  Air  Corps  enlisted  man 
during  World  War  II  and  it  was  while  he  was  stationed 
at  Truax  Field  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  a  radio 
mechanics  instructor  that  he  married  his  college 
sweetheart,  Evelyn  Margaret  Forsberg. 

Margaret,  born  August  6,  1923,  in  Little  Falls, 
Minnesota,  was  the  youngest  of  four  daughters  born 
to  Samuel  (b.  1883)  and  Signe  Forsberg  (1884-1928), 
both  of  whom  came  from  the  Uppsala  area  in  Sweden. 
After  her  mother  died  when  Margaret  was  five  years 
old,  Margaret  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota  and 
in  Chicago  by  her  father  and  her  aunt.  Later  she 
lived  with  various  families,  including  the  Walter 
Stone  family  where  she  took  care  of  the  Stone* s 
invalid  child. 

Margaret  and  Donald  were  married  on  January  16, 
1945,  at  her  church,  Ebenezer  Lutheran,  on  Chicago* s 
north  side.  Margaret  held  varied  jobs  as  she  and 
her  husband  moved  from  place  to  place  before  they 
had  children.  One  job  was  as  editorial  assistant 
on  the  magazine  Freedom  and  Union  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  She  won  the  University  of  Illinois'  Bronze 
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Tablet  scholastic  award  when  she  went  back  to  col¬ 
lege  and  received  her  degree  in  journalism. 

Donald  and  Margaret* s  first  children  --  identical 
twin  girls  named  Judy  and  Polly  --  were  bora  pre¬ 
maturely  on  September  2,  1951,  and  died  within  a 
few  weeks. 

The  Donald  R.  Foxvog *  s  oldest  son,  James 
Jonathan  Foxvog,  was  born  on  Christmas  Day  1952, 
when  Donald  was  back  with  Congressional  Quarterly 
News  Features  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Their  next  son, 
Douglas  Alan  Foxvog,  was  born  February  7,  1954,  in 
Madison,  15  miles  north  of  the  Norwegian  community 
of  Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  where  Donald  and  Margaret 
moved  after  they  purchased  the  Stoughton  Daily 
Courier -Hub . 


Although  it  had  been  a  daily  for  more  than  50 
years,  the  Courier -Hub ,  like  many  other  small 
dailies  in  static  communities,  reached  an  economic 
crisis  and  had  to  be  turned  back  into  a  weekly. 

Not  being  interested  in  a  weekly  operation,  Donald 
sold  out,  accepted  a  newspaper  job  in  Mountain  View, 
California,  and  planned  to  leave  for  the  West  Coast 
early  in  March.  But  his  father  died  suddenly  on 
March  5,  1954,  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Changing  plans  so  he  could  be  near  his  mother,  he 
went  to  work  as  editor  of  the  Home  Weekly  Section  of 
the  Waukegan  (Illinois)  News -Sun.  The  family  first 
lived  in  nearby  Winthrop  Harbor,  and  later  with  his 
mother  in  Chicago. 

A  daughter,  Sally  Foxvog,  was  bora  in  Chicago  on 
October  22,  1955,  and  she  became  Margaret  and  Donald 
third  child  to  move  at  the  age  of  three  months  when 
Donald  accepted  a  job  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  January  1956. 
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Donald  drove  to  Washington  first  and  Margaret 
followed  by  plane  with  the  three  children  --  James 
3,  Douglas  almost  2,  and  Sally  3  months.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  the  Donald  R. 
Foxvogs  purchased  their  first  home  --  after  14  moves 
—  in  the  Rollingwood  section  of  Chevy  Chase,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  April  1956. 

Donald* s  job  involves  work  on  the  AGC*s  magazine. 
The  Constructor,  and  the  usual  activities  associated 
with  public  relations  work  in  the  nation* s  capital. 

He  also  is  active  in  the  National  Press  Club  and  is 
pursuing  the  study  of  law  as  a  hobby.  He  has 
attended  Northeastern  University  Law  School,  Boston; 
Chicago -Kent  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law,  Baltimore. 

Olaf  and  Elvera*  s  youngest  son,  Leonard  Paul 
Fox vo g ,  was  born  February  22,  1929,  in  Chicago,  about 
three  years  after  the  family  had  purchased  a  home  on 
McLean  Avenue  in  that  city.  After  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school  Leonard  had  several  print  shop  jobs 
before  he  was  called  into  service, 

Leonard  married  Dolores  Golf,  a  girl  he  knew  from 
Hauge  Lutheran  Church,  on  December  29,  1950,  shortly 
before  he  was  called  into  the  Army.  He  entered 
service  in  February  1951,  and  was  serving  with  the 
U.  S.  occupation  forces  in  Germany  in  the  spring  of 
1952  when  he  learned  through  the  Red  Cross  that  his 
wife  was  in  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconess  Hospital 
in  Chicago.  He  did  not  learn  that  she  had  tuber¬ 
culosis  until  after  he  arrived  back  in  the  states 
on  an  emergency  furlough. 

Dolores  was  moved  to  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in 
Chicago  and  Leonard,  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  in  February  1953,  went  to  linotype  operators* 
school  in  Chicago  and  worked  at  various  jobs  until 
his  wife,  after  a  successful  lung  operation,  left 
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the  sanatorium.  The  couple  lived  with  her  parents 
for  a  while  and  moved  in  with  his  parents  the  week 
his  father,  Olaf  Leonard  Foxvog,  died  of  a  stroke 
in  March  1954.  (Olaf  was  the  first  adult  Foxvog 
of  his  generation  to  pass  away.) 

The  following  October  Leonard  and  Dolores  left 
for  California,  where  they  felt  the  climate  was 
better  for  her  health.  Eventually  they  bought  a 
home  in  Pasadena,  and  Leonard  got  a  job  in  the 
press  room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

A  son,  Paul  Steven  Foxvog,  was  born  to  Leonard 
and  Dolores  in  Pasadena  on  September  28,  1956. 

Dolores  was  born  January  31,  1930,  in  Chicago. 
Her  mother,  Olive  Kalvig  Golf,  who  died  in  1954, 
was  born  in  Story  City,  Iowa,  and  her  father.  Ole 
Golf,  was  born  in  Stavanger,  Norway. 

Dolores,  who  did  clerical  work  before  her 
marriage,  has  four  brothers,  Phillip,  Loyal,  Ronald 
and  Richard.  Loyal,  an  ordained  minister,  is 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
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APPENDIX  A  —  TOLLEF'S  BROTHERS'  DESCENDANTS 


Rasmus  Pedersen  Faksvaag  and  Malena  Faksvaag  had 
three  sons  --  Tollef,  Peder,  and  Anders.  (Page  95.) 
Tollef  Rasmussen  Faksvaag  is  one  of  the  key  persons 
in  The  Foxvog  Saga  and  his  life  is  summarized  in 
Chapter  Seven. 

Inasmuch  as  Tollef  was  bom  in  1826,  it  is  assumed 
his  brothers  were  also  bom  in  or  near  the  1820s. 


Peder  Rasmussen  Faksvaag  Knuds eth 

Tollef* s  brother  Peder  moved  to  Battenf jorden 
where  he  bought  a  small  farm  and  adopted  the  name 
Knudseth.  The  granddaughter  of  his  brother  Anders, 
Mrs.  Marit  Kval^yseter,  reported  that  Peder  "had 
many  children”  but  their  names  and  whereabouts  were 
unknown  to  her. 


Anders  Rasmussen  Faksvaag  Einset 

Brother  Anders  Faksvaag  moved  to  the  community 
of  Einset  and  took  that  name  as  his  own. 

Anders'  first  wife  was  Gura  Aspas  from  Osmarka 
and  they  had  three  daughters:  Malena,  bom  in  1865, 
married  a  man  named  Tidlesvold  from  Bergen  and  she 
now  lives  in  Astoria,  Oregon;  Gura  married  Rasmus 
Tor sen  from  Stavanger,  and  Guri~Anna  married  a  man 
from  Rosdalen. 

Anders'  second  wife  was  Marie  Stolsmo  from  Halsa 
and  this  couple  also  had  three  children.  One  was  a 
boy,  Robert,  who  died  of  diphtheria  at  the  age  of 
15.  The  other  two  were  Magnus  and  Sever ine. 
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Magnus  was  born  in  1879  and,  like  his  father, 
he  was  married  twice.  In  his  first  marriage,  to 
Marie  Forgenvog  Tustna,  he  had  one  son  named  Anders 
after  the  child's  grandfather.  Anders  Magnussen 
married  Anna  Kvalvag  in  Tingvoll.  In  Magnus's 
second  marriage,  to  Inga  Ahein  of  Tustna,  he  had  a 
daughter  named  Marit.  Marit  married  Erling 
Kval^yseter  and  they  moved  to  S^rflatanger  where 
they  had  one  child.  Magnus  is  a  well-known  salmon 
fisherman  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  and  was 
featured  in  a  Kristiansund  R.omsdalsposten  newspaper 
article  in  1957.  Then  at  the  age  of  78,  he  had 
fished  for  salmon  for  58  years  and  still  ventured 
out  annually. 

Anders  and  Marie  Einset's  third  child  was 
Severine,  who  was  almost  76  years  old  when  she  was 
visited  by  Signe  Foxvog  Mundahl  Larson  in  1953;  she 
was  bom  October  30,  1382.  Severine  married  Lars 
Aspseter  and  they  had  a  farm  at  Faksvaagen .  Lars, 
who  has  visited  America,  speaks  English  very  well. 
Lars  and  Severine  have  seven  children:  Dorthea 
married  Lars  Ulset,  three  children;  Marie  married 
Thorstein  Grimstad,  three  children;  Anders  married 
Johanne  Furunes;  Ane  married  Torval  Ulset  (Lars 
Ulset* s  brother),  five  children;  Agnes  married 
Oskar  Linset  from  Sunndal,  two  children;  Lovise 
married  Arne  Faksvaag,  one  daughter,  and  Harold, 
not  married. 

Signe  and  Herbert  Larson  in  1958  visited  young 
Anders  and  Johanne  who  live  on  their  Faksvaagen 
farm  with  his  mother  Severine.  Anders,  a  community 
workman,  takes  care  of  the  roads  on  Asp^ya. 
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APPENDIX  B 

TOLLEF  AND  SIGRID* S  OTHER  DESCENDANTS  . 

Tollef  Faksvaag  and  Sigrid  Grimstad,  discussed 
in  Chapter  Seven,  had  five  children  ~~  Malena,  Anna 
Marie,  Robert,  Severine,  and  Ole,  Robert's  de¬ 
scendants  are  discussed  in  Chapter  Seven  and  the 
others  are  covered  in  this  appendix: 

Malena  Faksvaag  Bogan 

Tollef  and  Sigrid* s  oldest  child  was  Malena,  who 
was  bora  in  1857  and  named  after  her  grandmother. 

The  only  child  of  Tollef  and  Sigrid  who  did  not 
leave  Norway,  Malena  married  Martinius  Bogan  and 
stayed  on  to  take  care  of  her  mother  after  her 
brothers  and  sisters  left  for  America.  She  and  her 
family  lived  about  five  miles  from  Faksvaagen. 

Malena  and  Martinius *s  children  were  Torvald, 
Anton,  and  Signe. 

Torvald,  who  stayed  in  Norway  and  did  not  marry, 
was  bora  April  26,  1889,  and  died  July  25,  1952, 

Anton  Bogan  was  bora  February  12,  1885.  After 
his  first  wife,  Emily,  died,  Anton  married  Olefine 
in  July  1924.  Anton  moved  from  Norway  to  Chicago 
and  spent  many  years  working  on  the  Foxvog  family 
history.  He  even  visited  his  native  Norway  in  his 
quest  for  information.  However,  his  family  history 
information  was  never  found  after  his  death  on 
January  21,  1952.  He  did  not  have  any  children. 

Signe,  born  July  18,  1894,  became  the  second  wife 
of  Hans  Boe  on  July  1,  1925.  Their  daughter  Beatrice 
was  bora  February  28,  1927.  Beatrice  married  Ralph 
Erickson  and  had  a  daughter,  Linda,  bora  January  24, 
1950.  Linda  was  adopted  by  Beatrice's  second 
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husband,  Nick  Bel  Castro,  of  Skokie,  Illinois, 
after  their  marriage  April  20,  1955.  Beatrice  and 
Nick*  s  other  children  are  Nicoleete,  born  January  1, 
1956,  and  Kristcfer,  bom  November  2,  1956,  two 
months  premature. 

Anna  Marie  Faksvaag  Knutseth 

Anna  Marie  Faksvaag  was  Tollef  and  Sigrid's 
second  child.  Bom  September  11,  1862,  she  married 
Knut  Olaus  Knutseth  on  June  14,  1889,  in  Dawson, 
Minnesota.  She  died  February  8,  1937.  Knut,  born 
March  14,  1863,  died  August  14,  1949.  The  couple 
had  three  daughters,  all  born  in  Montevideo, 
Minnesota. 

Olga  Charlotte  Knutseth,  bom  July  17,  1890, 
married  Adolf  Eklund  on  September  4,  1936.  He  died 
on  March  9,  1942. 

Olga  worked  for  the  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company  for  32  years  before  retiring  in  1955.  She 
now  lives  at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota. 

Clardina  Alice  Knutseth,  born  October  12,  1892, 
married  Willi am  Terrian  in  North  Dakota.  They  had 
one  son,  Arthur  Clement  Terrian,  bom  November  6, 
1912,  at  East  Grand  Forks,  Minnesota,  who  married 
Thelma  Skaar  in  1940.  Arthur,  a  painting  contractor 
and  Thelma  have  three  children  —  a  son  James 
Clement,  bom  December  24,  1940,  and  twin  daughters, 
Arlene  Rose  and  Audrey  Rene,  born  December  4,  1942. 

Ragna  Amelia  Knutseth,  born  March  16,  1895, 
married  Ole  Offerdahl  in  1912.  Both  Ragna  and  Ole 
have  passed  away  leaving  three  sons,  all  bom  in 
Thief  River  Falls:  (1)  Clarence  James  Offerdahl, 
born  January  3,  1913,  married  Janet  Espeseth  on 
December  27,  1947,  after  serving  in  the  Army  in 
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World  War  II.  Their  two  children,  born  in  Foss ton 3 
Minnesota,  are  Mary  Jo,  born  October  30,  1950,  and 
James,  born  November  22,  1956.  (2)  Melvin  Arnold 

Offerdahl,  born  June  26,  1916,  served  in  the  Marines 
in  World  War  II.  He  married  Ruth  Lukkescn  on  July  4 
1947,  and  their  three  children  are  Karen,  born 
December  6,  1948,  Susan,  bom  August  8,  1953,  and 
Mark,  born  October  30,  1955.  (3)  Raymond  Orrin 

Offerdahl,  born  June  19,  1926,  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  he  married  Kay  Hornbacher 
on  April  15,  1955.  Their  first  daughter,  Ann 
Corby  Offerdahl,  was  born  January  21,  1956,  and 
their  second,  Julie  Rae  Offerdahl,  was  bom 
February  21,  1959. 


Robert  Tollefsen  Faksvaag 

Born  in  1865,  Robert  Tollefsen  Faksvaag  was  the 
third  child  and  the  oldest  son  of  Tollef  and  Sigrid 
Faksvaag.  Robert 7 s  family  is  covered  in  Chapter 
Seven. 


Severine  Faksvaag  Thorp 

Severine  Faksvaag  (1869-1939)  came  to  America 
with  Olea  Norum  Faksvaag,  the  wife  of  her  brother 
Robert.  (Chapter  Seven.)  She  married  Louis  Thorp 
(who  died  in  1942)  and  when  they  were  young  they 
lived  in  the  flat  above  Robert  and  Olea’s  in  Chicago 
Thorp,  a  235-pound  ex-sailor,  worked  as  a  baker,  a 
farmer,  and  a  coffee  salesman. 

The  couple  had  four  children  bom  in  Chicago  -- 
Alfred,  Stella,  Lillie,  and  Tillie. 

Alfred  Thor lei f  Thorp,  the  only  son  of  Severine 
and  Louis,  was  born  May  3,  1899.  He  injured  his 
foot  in  a  fall  while  very  young  and  was  handicapped 
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by  a  slight  limp  throughout  his  life.  He  died  at 
the  hospital  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  in  January 

1955.  He  married  Ruth  Johnson  in  1921.  They  were 
divorced  many  years  later;  Ruth  remarried  but  Alfred 
did  not.  Alfred  and  Ruth  had  two  sons  born  in 
Chicago;  (1)  Jack,  born  March  8,  1933,  married 

Rose  Mary  Kost  in  1955.  Their  two  children  are 
David,  bom  July  3,  1956,  and  Steven,  born  Sept¬ 
ember  15,  1957.  (2)  Richard  was  bom  January  11, 

1936. 

Stella  Thorp  was  born  April  18,  1901,  and 
married  Edwin  C.  Peltier  in  1919.  She  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  July  3,  1931.  The  couple 
did  not  have  any  children. 

Lillie  Thorp  was  bom  June  19,  1903,  and  married 
Norman  Robert  Seidlitz  in  June  1923.  Norman  became 
ill  shortly  after  the  marriage  and  was  in  a  wheel 
chair  20  years.  He  was  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
in  Chicago  from  January  1947,  until  his  death 
three  months  later.  Lillie  married  Walter  J. 
Buezynski  on  October  13,  1953.  Lillie  and  Norman’s 
only  son,  Robert  Seidlitz,  was  bom  in  Chicago  on 
March  25,  1924.  He  married  in  1947  and  has  three 
children;  Raoul,  born  August  3,  1948;  Robert,  born 
September  3,  1949;  and  Norma  Jean,  bom  April  1, 

1956.  An  employee  of  a  railroad,  Robert  lives  with 
his  family  in  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 

Tillie  Thorp,  the  youngest  child  of  Severine  and 
Louis,  was  born  March  14,  1906,  and  married  Jack 
Whitwell,  a  stationary  engineer,  in  1930.  They  have 
three  sons;  George,  bom  March  17,  1936;  Jack,  born 
November  4,  1940,  and  Bruce,  bom  November  5,  1943. 
The  boys  assist  in  running  their  parents1  cattle 
farm  near  West  Chicago,  Illinois.  George  also 
attends  Northern  Illinois  University  at  DeKalb. 
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Ole  Faksvaag 

Tollef  and  Sigrid's  youngest  child.  Ole,  born  in 
1871,  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
brother  Robert  before  his  20th  birthday.  (Chapter 
Seven.)  Ole,  a  skilled  tailor,  lived  in  Chicago 
near  Robert  until  1898  when  he  moved  to  Warsaw, 
Indiana. 

Ole,  who  followed  his  brother's  lead  in  changing 
the  spelling  of  Faksvaag  to  Foxvog,  met  his  future 
wife,  Ellen  Marie  Mae,  at  the  Marcus  Phillipson 
tailoring  establishment  where  they  were  both 
employed.  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Dennis  Mae  and 
Mary  Shannon,  was  born  October  31,  1873. 

Ole  and  Ellen  were  married  in  Warsaw  September  25 

1899,  and  they  moved  to  Chicago  where  their  first 
child,  Armagh  Sigrid  Foxvog,  was  born  on  August  7, 

1900.  She  passed  away  November  15,  1924,  of 
pneumonia. 

Ole  and  Ellen  had  two  more  children,  Joseph  and 
Kathleen  Elizabeth,  after  they  moved  back  to  Warsaw 
to  take  care  of  Ellen's  father.  It  was  also  felt 
that  Warsaw  was  better  than  Chicago  for  Ellen's 
health. 

Joseph  Elroy  Foxvog  was  born  January  2,  1905. 

He  married  Daisy  Maxine  Arnsberger,  daughter  of  Sol 
and  Beulah  Arnsberger,  on  May  15,  1929.  The  couple 
had  two  sons,  Patrick  Joseph  Foxvog,  born  April  26, 
1931,  and  Dennis  Edward  Foxvog,  bora  June  12,  1932. 
Each  son  now  has  a  son  of  his  own.  Joseph  and 
Daisy's  marriage  ended  in  divorce,  and  he  married 
again  in  the  1950s  and  now  lives  in  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Kathleen  Elizabeth  Foxvog  was  born  April  17, 
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1909,  in  the  same  house  where  her  brother  and 
mother  were  born.  She  now  uses  the  name  Elizabeth. 
She  married  Marvin  Dale  Weirick,  son  of  Willard 
Weirick  and  Margaret  Hibschman,  on  November  30, 

1929.  Their  children  are  Elizabeth  Moryne  Weirick, 
born  November  8,  1930;  Barbara  Jo  Weirick,  born 
September  27,  1942,  and  Norman  Dale  Weirick,  born 
February  1,  1947.  Elizabeth  Moryne,  called  Betty, 
was  married  November  28,  1953,  to  Charles  Frederick 
Lursen,  son  of  John  and  Marie  Lursen.  They  have  one 
son,  Vincent  Frederick  Lursen,  born  March  1,  1956, 
and  one  daughter,  Moryne  Diane  Lursen,  born  on  the 
Syttende  Mai  (May  17),  1957. 
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APPENDIX  C 

OLE  AND  OLEA  JACOBSEN'S  DESCENDANTS 


Olea  and  Ole  Jacobsen  had  three  daughters  --  Jennie 
born  June  19,  1901;  Esther,  born  July  10,  1903,  and 
Ruth,  born  June  16,  1912. 


Jennie  Jacobsen  Evensen 

Jennie's  special  interest  as  a  child  was  music, 
and  her  mother,  Olea,  by  making  great  financial 
sacrifices,  provided  her  with  piano  lessons.  She 
was  only  12  when  she  first  began  playing  the  piano 
in  church.  Later  she  also  was  organist  at  Hauge 
Lutheran  Church. 

As  she  grew  older  she  recalled  telling  her  mother 
about  her  ’'dates,"  which  "mostly  consisted  of  telling 
her  you  had  a  soda  and  what  flavor."  Jennie  worked 
in  a  bank  before  she  married  Edward  Marius  Evensen  on 
January  27,  1926.  The  couple  had  two  children  -- 
Evelyn  Clean  Evensen  was  born  on  March  20,  1927, 
and  Joann  Marian  Evensen  was  born  April  4,  1934. 

Evelyn  married  Harold  0.  P.  Pinther,  2nd,  the  son 
of  Col.  and  Mrs.  H.  0.  P.  Pinther,  in  1946.  The 
couple  lived  in  various  places  while  Harold  completed 
his  education  as  an  athletic  coach  and  then  they 
settled  in  Charleston,  Illinois.  They  have  three 
children:  Harold  Otto  Paul  Pinther,  3rd,  born  Sep¬ 
tember  j.6,  1947;  Evan  Schuyler  Pinther,  born  March  29, 
1950,  and  Valla  Dana  Pinther,  born  June  3,  1952. 
Evelyn  attended  North  Park  College  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Olaf  in  Minnesota,  before  her  marriage.  She  is 
now  taking  courses  at  Eastern  Illinois  College. 

Joann  attended  Beloit  College  for  two  years  and 
was  graduated  from  Valparaiso.  She  married  Harold 
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Herich  March  29,  1958,  and  they  live  in  California. 
A  son,  Steven  Paul,  was  born  January  6,  1959. 


Esther  Jacobsen  Heard 

Esther  married  Nealen  J.  Heard  on  June  11,  1927, 
on  Pierce  Avenue  in  Chicago.  Nealen,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  before,  was  the  stepson  of  a  dairy  farmer, 
Victor  E.  Heard,  of  Long  Lake,  Illinois.  Nealen 
was  born  in  Burlington,  Wisconsin ,  the  son  of  John 
A.  Raduenz. 

The  couple  had  two  children,  James  Neal  Heard, 
born  March  14,  1931,  and  Richard  Allen  Heard,  born 
August  25,  1933. 

Esther  and  Nealen  were  divorced  in  1939. 

Nealen  married  twice  again,  but  Esther  did  not  re¬ 
marry. 

Her  mother  Olea  moved  in  with  her  in  1939  and 
helped  take  care  of  James  and  Richard.  She  was 
living  with  Esther  up  until  the  time  of  her  death 
in  September  1953. 

Esther's  oldest  son,  James,  a  policeman,  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Ann  Mayer  on  April  1,  1950.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Margaret  Mayer. 
Her  grandparents  were  Norwegian,  German,  and 
Bohemian.  James  and  Elizabeth  have  four  children: 
Elizabeth  Ann,  born  May  27,  1951;  James  Neal,  Jr., 
January  22,  1953;  Joyce  Lynn,  October  29,  1955,  and 
John  Andrew,  August  6,  1957. 

Esther's  youngest  son,  Richard,  is  attending  the 
University  of  Illinois  after  serving  two  years  in 
the  Army. 

In  January  1960  Esther  will  complete  25  years 
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working  for  the  U.  S.  government;  the  first  21  years 
in  the  Chicago  Finance  Office  of  the  Army,  She  has 
been  with  the  XI  U,  S.  Army  Corps  (Reserve),  formerly 
the  Illinois  Military  District,  since  1956. 


Ruth  Jacobsen  Young 

The  youngest  of  Olea*  s  children  was  Ruth  Jacobsen, 

As  the  other  children  grew  older,  married,  and  moved 
away,  Ruth  and  her  mother  lived  together  for  many  years. 
Like  her  sister  Jennie,  Ruth  was  organist  at  Hauge 
Lutheran  Church. 

Ruth  was  proficient  at  shorthand  and  typing,  and 
she  worked  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Stensgaard  of  the 
advertising  firm  of  Stensgaard  Associates  in  Chicago. 

A  vivacious  girl,  Ruth  had  many  suitors,  and  in  1933 
she  married  a  man  she  met  at  Stensgaard  Associates, 

Paul  H.  Young,  who  lived  in  Michigan  for  many  years. 

Paul  specialized  in  woodworking  and  furniture, 
and  by  taking  various  jobs  the  family  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  live  in  Illinois,  North  Carolina, 

Alabama,  Indiana,  Texas,  and  Michigan. 

The  Paul  Youngs  moved  to  Frankfort,  Indiana,  in 
1957,  and  Paul  is  employed  as  superintendent  at  a 
nearby  furniture  factory.  Ruth  and  Paul  are  experts 
in  bridge  and  recently,  after  winning  local  honors, 
their  picture  was  carried  in  the  Frankfort  newspaper. 

Their  daughter,  Karen,  who  was  born  in  Chicago  on 
January  26,  1940,  is  enrolled  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
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